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For  Paul,  When  You  Visit  Stratford 
by  Ann  Gregory  Genest 


There's  a  peach  tree  in  the  yard  right  outside 
the  back  door.  At  first  glance,  it's  just  a  tree,  but  look 
up.  Look  carefuUy,  there's  one  just  for  you—pink, 
plump  and  round.  Reach  up  and  pluck  it.  It  rests  in 
your  hand:  fleshy,  substantial.  One  side  is  soft  and 
warm  fi-om  the  sun.  The  gentlest  squeeze  hints  of  the 
juicy  sweetness  waiting  beneath  the  tender  skin.  So 
you  turn  it  in  your  hands,  deciding  whether  to  first 
sample  the  dark,  rosy  skin  you  know  is  hiding  the 
most  succulent  flesh,  or  to  nibble  on  the  firm,  blush 
side  and  work  your  way  around  with  your  tongue, 
savoring  the  tang  until  the  last  stringy  fiber  is  gone. 
You  run  your  tongue  over  your  lips  and  around  your 
mouth  to  catch  the  nectar  that  ran  down  your  chin 
while  you  were  eating  the  lush,  ripe  center;  lick  each 
sticky  finger  in  turn.  Later  you  can  put  those  fingers 
under  your  nose  and  smell  the  peachy  scent  that 
clings  to  them.  Look,  look  carefiiUy—pink,  plump, 
round-it's  waiting. 


The  Cat 


by  Ann  Gregory  Genest 


The  old  man  had  expected  his  daughter  to 
come  back—so  had  her  cat.  She  had  learned  Japanese 
after  the  divorce  and  had  gotten  a  job  with  a  New 
York  brokerage.  It  was  a  good  job,  and  she  made  a 
lot  of  money,  but  she  had  to  travel.  She  loved  that 
part  of  her  job— the  old  man  and  the  cat  didn't. 

While  she  was  away,  he  had  to  feed  her  cat. 
The  old  man  didn't  like  cats,  and  his  daughter's  cat 
was  a  big  one.  It  never  went  out.  It  was  too 
dangerous,  his  daughter  had  said,  what  with  all  the 
other  cats  out  there  and  the  busy  street  they  lived  on. 
So  the  cat-nearly  twenty-five  pounds  of  long,  orange 
and  brown  tiger-striped  fur— sat  on  a  shelf  in  the 
window  and  waited  for  the  daughter  to  come  home 
fi"om  work  every  day.  The  old  man  would  hear  her 
car  turn  into  the  driveway,  and  then  he  would  hear 
the  thud  of  the  cat  jumping  down  fi-om  its  window 
seat  to  go  and  greet  her. 

This  trip  it  wasn't  his  daughter's  car  that 
finally  pulled  into  the  driveway;  it  was  his  son's.  The 
old  man's  son  had  received  the  phone  call  about  the 
plane  crash  in  Japan.  Two  hundred  people  had  been 
killed;  only  two  of  them  had  been  Americans.  The 
son  broke  into  sobs.  The  old  man  held  him  and  patted 
his  back.  He  was  thinking  about  the  daughter's 
apartment  upstairs;  this  was  her  two-family  house 
that  he  shared  with  her.  He  would  have  his  son  take 
the  cat,  but  he  would  tell  him  when  he  wasn't  so 
upset. 


The  old  man  continued  to  care  for  the  cat  as  if 
his  daughter  had  simply  been  delayed.  He  put  the  dry 
food  down  twice  a  day  and  scooped  the  turds  out  of 
the  big  plastic  tray  under  the  pantry  shelf.  When  the 
old  man  unlocked  the  door,  the  cat  would  wake  up 
and  sit  in  the  kitchen  doorway  watching  him  as  if  he 
were  the  entertainment.  As  he  was  leaving,  the  old 
man  would  hear  the  cat  nose  into  the  dish  of  dry  cat 
food,  delicately  eating  one  brown  pellet  at  a  time. 
The  old  man  would  shake  his  head  in  disgust. 

It  was  two  Sundays  later  that  the  son  and  his 
wife  came.  With  the  old  man  they  packed  up  the 
daughter's  clothes  and  her  small  belongings.  The  cat 
stayed  under  her  bed  the  whole  time  they  were  there, 
refusing  to  come  out  and  staring  at  them  as  if  they 
were  crazy  for  even  being  there.  They  divided  their 
mementos  and  labeled  the  things  for  charity,  leaving 
them  for  the  movers  who  were  coming  the  next  day. 

The  old  man  refused  to  get  involved  with  the 
business  of  taking  his  daughter's  things  away.  The 
boxes  and  her  furniture  all  went  down  the  stairs  and 
out  the  door  while  he  watched  The  Sands  of  Iwo 
Jima  with  the  volume  on  thirty.  The  truck  left  during 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  On  the  Wings  of 
Eagles.  Not  long  after,  his  son  came  to  the  door.  He 
was  clutching  the  cat  in  his  arms  and  he  was 
wheezing.  The  old  man  was  flooded  with  memories 
of  hundreds  of  trips  to  the  hospital  and  the  doctor's 
office  with  his  son  as  a  boy  with  allergies.  Gruffly  he 
stood  aside  and  allowed  his  son  to  drop  the  cat  on 
the  kitchen  floor  safely  distant  fi"om  the  door.  The  cat 
crouched  for  a  moment  in  confusion  and  then  darted 
for  the  old  man's  bedroom.  The  old  man's  apartment 
was  laid  out  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  upstairs.  The 


son  came  back  with  the  cat's  box,  dishes,  food  and 
some  cat  toys  in  a  bag.  He  told  the  old  man  that  they 
were  all  finished  and  he  should  call  if  he  needed 
anything;  then  he  left. 

The  old  man  did  not  spend  a  peaceful  night 
again  for  a  week.  He  tossed  and  turned,  his  thoughts 
alive  with  his  daughter.  He  found  himself  hating  the 
Japanese  as  much  as  he  had  when  he  was  a  Marine. 
He  already  missed  the  dinners  she  cooked  on 
Sundays  and  the  sounds  of  her  over  his  head.  And  the 
cat  would  yowl.  It  was  a  long  sound,  high  pitched 
and  sad  and  homesick.  The  cat  sat  next  to  the  kitchen 
door  most  of  the  time,  when  it  wasn't  sleeping  on  the 
old  man's  bed.  He  knew  that  if  he  opened  the  door 
the  cat  would  dart  out  and  up  the  back  stairs. 

The  cat's  dish  and  litter  box  were  moved  so 
that  they  were  in  the  exact  same  places  they  had  been 
upstairs.  The  old  man  wondered  what  the  cat 
thought.  It  probably  felt  abandoned,  he  thought, 
probably  felt  lonely  and  wondered  what  it  was  going 
to  do  now  that  it  was  alone,  probably  was  mad  that 
she  had  not  come  back  and  had  left  it  waiting  and 
waiting.  Then  the  old  man  got  mad  at  himself.  What 
does  a  cat  know?  He  had  been  planning  to  get  rid  of 
the  cat.  He  wished  that  the  cat  made  his  eyes  water 
and  his  nose  run,  so  that  he  would  have  an  excuse  not 
to  keep  it. 

He  remembered  when  his  daughter  had 
brought  the  kitten  home.  He  had  told  her  he  didn't 
like  cats;  they  weren't  friendly  and  loyal  like  dogs 
were.  Why  didn't  she  get  a  nice  watch  dog?  The 
daughter  had  laughed  and  told  him  this  was  going  to 
be  a  watch  cat.  It  was  going  to  be  her  fiiend  and  keep 
her  company  at  night.  The  old  man  smiled  at  his 


memory.  Keep  her  company:  the  cat  had  spent  its 
nights  chasing  phantoms,  galloping  around  on  the 
other  side  of  his  ceiling. 

The  cat  was  in  its  usual  position,  sitting  next 
to  the  back  door,  watching  the  old  man  shuffle 
around  the  kitchen  fixing  his  simple  dinner.  The  old 
man  could  feel  the  cat's  accusing  eyes  on  him,  and  it 
made  him  uncomfortable.  He  asked  the  cat  if  he 
thought  he  was  keeping  it  prisoner,  not  letting  it  see 
its  fiiend  upstairs.  She's  not  up  there,  he  told  the  cat, 
squatting  down  to  look  in  its  eyes.  For  the  first  time 
the  cat  didn't  dash  away;  it  stared  at  him  with  wide, 
disbelieving  eyes. 

The  old  man  opened  the  back  door,  allowing 
the  cat  to  go  out  and  up  the  stairs  while  he  went  to 
get  his  keys.  He  unlocked  the  door  of  the  empty 
apartment,  and  the  cat  went  in.  The  old  man  didn't  go 
in.  He  left  the  door  open  a  crack  and  went  slowly 
down  the  stairs.  His  knees  were  stiff.  He  was  glad  he 
didn't  have  to  go  up  the  stairs  much  anymore.  He 
went  back  and  finished  his  dinner,  leaving  a  small  dish 
of  meat  juice  outside  the  door  for  the  cat.  He  hoped 
it  would  come  back  on  its  own. 

That  night  while  getting  ready  for  bed  the  old 
man  heard  a  noise  in  the  kitchen.  It  sounded  like  mice 
so  he  crept  to  the  doorway,  hoping  to  find  where 
they  were  coming  in.  The  scratching  was  coming 
fi'om  the  back  door.  He  realized  that  it  was  the  cat, 
wanting  to  come  in.  He  opened  the  door  and  the  cat 
came  into  the  kitchen.  Its  tail  stuck  straight  up  in  the 
air  except  the  very  end,  which  was  bent  over.  The  old 
man  watched  the  cat  go  over  to  its  food  dish  and 
settle  down  into  dainty  crunching.  He  locked  the 
back  door  and  left  the  kitchen  in  darkness. 


The  old  man  lay  in  bed,  thinking,  but  not 
tossing.  He  was  glad  the  cat  came  back  because  the 
thought  of  it  up  there  searching  for  his  daughter 
made  him  pity  it.  The  old  man  didn't  like  to  pity  the 
cat.  It  made  him  feel  that  the  cat  was  dumb,  and  he 
knew  it  wasn't.  He  was  startled  when  the  cat  jumped 
onto  his  bed,  landing  with  a  short  cat-grunt.  It 
walked  over  and  laid  down  against  his  back.  The  old 
man  stiffened,  but  the  cat  was  warm  and  hard  and 
vibrated  against  his  back.  Slowly  he  relaxed.  He  told 
the  cat  he  was  sorry,  because  he  knew  how  it  felt, 
and  he  missed  her  too.  The  old  man  reached  behind 
him  and  stroked  the  cat;  then  he  began  to  weep. 


Scenes  from  a  Bar 


by  Lynn  Fredricksen 


The  things  I  most  remember  about  the  place 
are  the  smell  and  the  pool  table.  There  was  the  odor 
of  liquor,  which  poured  freely  during  the  late  70s, 
mingled  with  the  stench  of  ashtrays  overflowing  with 
cigarette  butts.  Country  music  blasted  on  the  old  hi-fi 
and  over  Crystal  Gayle's  twang  you  could  hear  the 
sharp  clatter  of  someone  racking  balls  for  another 
game  of  pool. 

They  didn't  charge  much  for  liquor.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  weren't  in  the  bar  business  to 
make  money.  They  only  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  bottle,  and  at  that  the  last  shot  in  it  was  always 
free. 

Guido,  the  old  man  who  tended  bar,  was  a 
tough  old  guy.  I  don't  ever  recall  seeing  him  without 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  used  to  blink  the  lights  over 
the  pool  table  from  the  switch  behind  the  bar  if  we 
were  staying  too  late.  Whenever  there  was  a  raffle  he 
would  call  me  to  go  behind  the  bar  and  draw  a  name 
out  of  this  old  Stetson  hat  he  kept  behind  the  bar  and 
used  for  this  purpose  alone. 

The  guys  who  played  poker  were  a  strange 
lot.  But  only  because  they  were  so  serious  about  it. 
They  never  brought  guests  there  (God  forbid  their 
wives!),  and  they  resented  anyone  who  wasn't  a 
member.  I  stayed  away  from  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  rule  was  that  you  could  only  get  in  if 
you  were  a  member  or  accompanied  by  one.  There 
was  a  guest  book  that  everybody  was  supposed  to 


sign,  but  after  a  while,  after  they  knew  you,  you 
could  just  go  in  no  questions  asked. 

Some  nights  Guido  would  make  hot  dogs.  He 
wasn't  much  of  a  cook,  but  when  he  got  hungry  he'd 
shuffle  (Guido  always  shuffled)  into  the  pool  room 
and  say,  "You  folks  hungry?  I'm  puttin'  on  sum 
dogs."  Then  he'd  go  into  the  kitchen  and  boil  up 
about  a  dozen  of  them.  We'd  scoff  them  down  like 
savages  because  the  only  other  food  in  the  place  was 
bagged  potato  chips  or  those  disgusting  pickled  eggs. 
We  used  to  get  people  to  eat  those  after  the  shot- 
and-a-beer  contests.  We'd  only  do  the  shot-and-a- 
beer  thing  when  Guido  had  the  night  off.  Twelve 
guys  would  sit  on  the  red-vinyl-topped-circa-1950- 
aluminum  bar  stools  and  I  would  line  up  the  shot 
glasses.  Whoever  was  sitting  at  the  far  end  would 
pick  a  bottle  and  I'd  fill  the  glasses.  Then  the  next  guy 
would  pick,  and  so  forth.  After  two  or  three  "rounds" 
we'd  offer  the  option:  bottle  or  egg.  And  so  it  went. 
Usually  they'd  make  it  as  far  as  the  hallway  and  throw 
up  by  the  coat  rack  just  outside  the  bathroom  door. 

The  crowd  was  mostly  men,  and  most  of 
them  were  members.  Occasionally  we'd  see  a  woman, 
the  wife  or  girlfriend  of  a  member  who  either  couldn't 
afford  to,  or  couldn't  be  bothered  with,  taking  her  on 
a  real  date.  The  women  were  never  friendly.  They 
were  always  pretty  pissed  off  acting  because  they'd 
rather  be  someplace  else.  I  avoided  them. 

I  used  to  pass  the  time  by  keeping  score  for 
the  pool  players.  Jim,  he  was  my  boyfriend  then,  but 
has  since  aspired  to  ex-husband,  used  to  tell  me, 
"Watch  that  little  guy  with  the  bolo,  he  cheats."  So 
I'd  watch.  But  I  never  saw  him  cheat. 
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The  pool  table  itself  was  a  relic  from  the 
Depression-era,  the  real  old-fashioned  kind  with  a 
pedestal  base.  It  was  heavy  with  its  original  slate,  and 
over  the  years  it  had  become  grooved  and  needed 
replacing. 

After  about  a  six  week  debate  as  to  who 
would  pay  for  it,  (the  club  did),  it  was  dismantled, 
shipped  out  and  worked  on. 

In  its  absence  I  listened  to  countless  hours  of 
talk  about  how  we'd  all  have  to  leave  our  hot  dogs 
and  drinks  and  ashtrays  on  the  counters  when  the 
table  came  back.  And  there  would  be  no  more 
horseplay  allowed  in  the  pool  room.  Nobody  was 
supposed  to  get  anything  on  the  new  feh. 

When  it  finally  came  back  there  was  a 
tremendous  fiiss  with  the  men  running  around  it 
saying  things  like,  "Hey,  this  oughta  last  another  50 
years,  eh?"  Someone  named  Harry  smiled  and  said, 
"They  shoulda'  bought  a  new  one.  I  told  'em  'what 
daya  want  this  old  thing  for?  Get  a  new  one  with 
a'lectric  scorin' '." 

Guido  called  me  to  go  behind  the  bar.  This 
time  I  was  asked  to  draw  names  to  determine  which 
two  members  (they  had  to  be  members)  would  have 
the  honor  of  breaking-in  the  new  table  with  the  first 
game.  Jim  was  really  mad  that  he  wasn't  one  of  them. 
He  kept  walking  by  the  table,  real  close  like,  and  kind 
of  bumping  into  it  with  his  beer  bottle.  It  made  me 
nervous  to  watch  him.  I  was  sure  if  Jim  spilled 
anything  on  the  table,  if  anybody  spilled  anything  on 
it,  there  would  be  trouble.  But  nothing  spilled. 
Nothing. 

We  stayed  late  that  night,  after  everyone  else 
went  home.   I   swept  the   floor  and   emptied  the 


ashtrays  while  Jim  pulled  the  mats  from  behind  the 
bar  and  hosed  the  concrete  floor.  When  he  finished  he 
drew  two  drafts  and  placed  them  on  the  bar.  We  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  floor  to  dry  so  we  could  put  the 
mats  back. 

I  can't  say  for  sure  whose  idea  it  was,  I  mean 
neither  one  of  us  said  anything.  I  guess  it  was  just 
something  we  had  to  do.  We  went  into  the  pool 
room,  took  ofif  our  clothes,  and  broke  in  the  new  felt. 
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Affair  One:  Chapter  Seven 
(Excerpt  from  a  novel) 

by  Lynn  Fredricksen 


Care  for  yourself  before  all  others.  This 
makes  you  complete.  Incomplete  people  are  not 
capable  of  real  caring  for  others.  Their  relationships 
lack  something  -  depth. 

Care  enough  about  yourself  to  tell  yourself 
the  truth,  even  when  it  hurts  so  bad  you  swear  it  II 
kill  you.  It  won't.  Really. 

Care  enough  about  yourself  to  tell  yourself 
the  truth,  even  when  it  hurts  so  bad  you  swear  it  II 
kill  you.  It  won't.  Really. " 

Feed  yourself  good  food  and  make  your  body 
strong. 

Feed  your  mind  and  educate  yourself. 

Feed  your  soul  and  know  the  beauty  of  your 
own  spirituality.  Believe. 

And  so  Christine  wrote.  She  kept  writing.  In 
small  cursive  letters,  in  short  sentences,  blocks  of 
text.  Blocks  of  comfort  she  was  feeding  herself  She 
kept  writing.  She  kept  drinking.  The  couple  had 
moved  to  the  table  next  to  the  one  Christine  occupied 
and  their  conversation  was  growing  louder.  Christine 
sipped  her  beer. 
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"I  finally  tried  oysters,"  the  blonde  woman 
said. 

"Yuck,"  the  man  said.  "I  looked  at  one  real 
close  once  and  it  almost  made  me  sick.  How  could 
you  eat  that?" 

The  blonde  woman  laughed.  "It  was  so 
good,"  she  said. 

Christine  wrote:  Eat  weird  food.  Try  an 
oyster.  Go  on,  what  could  happen? 

Have  a  gypsy  soul  But  hurt  no  one. 

Be  wild  Be  weak.  Appreciate  the  arms  of 
your  lover  around  you  on  a  cold  winter  night. 
Nothing  is  permanent.  Take  love  where  you  find  it, 
and  comfort  just  the  same. 

Remember.  People.  Things.  Places.  They  all 
have  their  merit. 

And  Christine  had  to  use  the  bathroom.  She 
glanced  around  the  bar.  There  was  she,  the  couple, 
the  bartender  and  an  old  man  in  the  comer  booth  who 
looked  about  to  fall  asleep  in  his  beer.  Christine 
closed  the  flowered  notebook,  placed  it  on  top  of  her 
journal,  picked  up  her  purse  and  went  downstairs  to 
the  bathroom. 

When  she  came  upstairs  the  couple  looked  up 
from  their  conversation,  directly  at  her  and  the  man 
spoke. 

"We  were  just  wondering,"  he  said,  "if  you'd 
like  to  join  us." 

Christine  was  shocked.  She  had  never  been 
invited  to  join  a  couple,  strangers  no  less,  and  she 
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was  pretty  sure  the  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
decline. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  but  I'm  working  on 
something  over  there.  I  thmk  I'd  like  to  get  back  to 
it."  And  she  sat  down  at  the  table  where  she  had  left 
her  things. 

She  wrote:  Accept  the  company  of  strangers. 
We  are  all  friends  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things, " 
She  closed  the  flowered  notebook  and  went  to  the 
bar  for  another  beer. 

"What  are  you  working  on?"  the  blonde 
woman  asked  Christine. 

Christine  turned  to  her  and  smiled.  "I'm 
writing  a  book." 

"Wow,"  said  both  parts  of  the  couple. 

"Well  I  don't  know  about  'wow,'"  Christine 
said.  "It's  been  a  bad  day.  My  boyfriend  went  back  to 
his  wife." 

She  said  the  words  easily  in  her  uninhibited 
beer  bu2z  and  did  not  care  when  she  was  saying  them 
about  what  fiallout  there  would  be,  if  any. 

"Oh  no,"  the  woman  said.  "I  hate  when  that 
happens." 

And  Christine  laughed.  For  the  first  time  all 
day  she  laughed  a  genuine  laugh.  This  woman  in  the 
bar,  this  woman  who  was  also  drinking  lots  of  beer, 
spoke  as  if  the  idea  of  a  lover  reconciling  with  his 
wife  held  an  annoyance  equivalent  to  that  of  getting  a 
run  in  one's  pantyhose.  Christine  mentioned  this  and 
then  the  blonde  laughed. 

"I'm  Rayann,"  she  said.  "And  who  are  you?" 

"Christine." 

"The  writer,"  Rayann  said. 

"Among  other  things,"  Christine  said. 
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The  man,  who  had  sat  quietly  during  this 
female  bonding  session,  such  as  it  was,  looked 
toward  the  bar  and  addressed  the  bartender,  "Hey 
Mike,  set  us  up  man,  we're  gettin'  dry  over  here." 
And  then  he  excused  himself  and  went  downstairs  to 
the  mens'  room. 

The  bartender  brought  another  round  of 
drinks  for  Rayann  and  the  man  and  asked  Christine  if 
she  was  all  set  for  awhile.  She  nodded. 

"You  want  to  know  what  pisses  me  off  more 
than  anything  about  men?"  Christine  asked  Rayann. 

Rayann  nodded.  "What?" 

"The  way  they're  such  idiots  about  admitting 
things  to  themselves.  I  mean,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  honest  with  us  if  they  won't  even  be  honest 
with  themselves?" 

Rayann  nodded  again.  "Yeah,  but  you've  got 
to  remember,  they're  only  men.  They  only  develop  so 
far.  And  that's  it." 

Now  Christine  nodded.  "It  seems  that  way," 
she  said.  "But  in  so  many  ways  we  get  so  much  from 
them." 

"You're  right,"  Rayann  said.  "The  thing  is,  if 
you  want  to  have  men  in  your  life  you  have  to  be 
brave." 

Christine  was  about  to  laugh  at  this  statement 
but  she  stopped  herself  Rayann  was  right.  To  put 
yourself  on  the  line,  meaning,  to  really  love  someone, 
to  abandon  yourself  to  that  person  to  the  point  where 
you  admit  to  yourself  and  to  them  that  you  really  do 
love  them,  requires  bravery  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

"I'm  not  divorced  yet,"  Christine  said,  out  of 
the  blue.  "And  the  guy.  Bob,  who  just  went  back  to 
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his  wife,  he  isn't  divorced  either.  Probably  he  won't 
get  divorced.  But  I  will.  And  I'm  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  an  entire  office  full  of  people  tomorrow 
morning  who  were  shocked  out  of  their  minds  when 
they  found  out  I  was  seeing  him  to  begin  with." 

"Oh  God!"  Rayann  said.  "You  don't  work 
with  him  do  you?" 

"It's  worse  than  that,"  Christine  said.  "He's  a 
boss.  In  fact  he's  my  boss's  boss's  boss."  Christine 
looked  at  Rayann  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
pretty  blonde  woman  realized  exactly  how  serious 
her  situation  was  and  then  she  went  on,  "But  the 
thing  that's  worse  than  all  that  is  that  Bob  wants  to 
fire  my  boss.  I  mean  my  direct  boss.  My  direct  boss  is 
married  to  a  lawyer.  She  recommended  him  to  handle 
my  divorce.  She  also  recommended  him  to  Bob  when 
he  was  separated  from  Emily.  This  is  so  weird.  My 
boss'  husband  is  my  divorce  lawyer.  I  had  an  affair 
with  a  guy  two  steps  in  rank  above  her.  He  wants  to 
fire  her."  Christine  sighed.  Then  she  picked  up  the 
bottle  of  beer  and  drained  its  contents. 

"So,"  Christine  said,  "do  you  feel  like 
explaining  to  me  why  I  should  even  give  a  shit  about 
any  of  this  now?" 

Rayann  downed  the  rest  of  her  beer  before 
she  said,  in  a  gentle  voice  that  could  belong  only  to  a 
woman,  "Can  I  read  what  you're  writing?" 

There  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  no  other 
words  on  the  face  of  the  planet  that  would  have 
reached  Christine  the  way  those  particular  words  of 
Rayann's  had.  Christine  got  up  and  retrieved  the 
flowered  notebook  and  her  journal  from  the  table 
where  she  had  left  them. 
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"Here,"  she  said  handing  Rayann  the  flowered 
notebook. 

While  Rayann  sat  and  read  the  20  or  so  pages 
Christine  had  filled  Christine  took  a  few  minutes  to 
glance  around  the  Anchor.  The  man  who  had  been 
with  Rayann  was  now  seated  at  the  bar.  He  and  the 
bartender  were  engrossed  in  a  basketball  game  on 
television.  The  old  man  in  the  booth  had  fallen  asleep 
and  there  was  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  young  men 
who  had  come  in  and  were  drinking  shots  and  beers 
at  a  comer  table  in  the  fi-ont  of  the  building  near  the 
door.  And  there  was  Rayann. 

Sitting  at  a  table  meant  for  two  the  young 
woman  read.  Christine  thought  she  actually  looked  as 
if  she  were  thinking  about  what  she  was  reading. 
After  a  while  Rayann  closed  the  book,  placed  it  on 
the  table  in  fi-ont  of  her. 

Christine  looked  over  at  her.  She  wondered  if 
she  should  say  anything  or  if  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  Rayann  to  speak.  She  didn't  wonder  very 
long  before  Rayann  spoke. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked. 

Christine  was  confiised.  But  she  responded 
thus,  "He's  the  Metro  editor  at  the  newspaper,  like  I 
told  you,"  she  said. 

"No,"  Rayann  said.  "That's  the  guy  you  had 
the  affair  with.  That's  the  guy  who  just  went  back  to 
his  wife.  Who's  the  guy  you  love  ?" 
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Friends 


by  Lynn  Fredricksen 


I 

You  think  you're  so  great 

with  your  big  house  with  its 

lots  of  rooms  and  your  husband 

who  keeps  helping  you  to  get  pregnant 

even  though  he  told  me  he  thinks  you'd 

be  better  off  if  you  tied  a  knot  in  the  baby 

factory  so  you  don't  have  a  couple  more  kids  who 

need  to  be  catered  to  every  minute  or  they'll  cry. 

n 

You  spout  off  about  smoking 

marijuana  and  how  the  schools  are 

so  bad  and  you  don't  want  >'aMr  children 

getting  in  with  a  bad  crowd  because  they'll 

smoke  marijuana  and  that  would  be  bad  but  then 

you  told  me  you  never  did  so  I  told  you  I  did  and 

then  you  didn't  know  what  to  say  so  why  don't  you 

talk  about   something  you   know   about   like   ear 

infections  and  diapers. 

Ill 
You  think  you're  keeping  your 
husband  home  by  finding  things 
for  him  to  do  around  the  house  but 
you're  not  because  he  told  me  he  rented 
an  apartment  in  the  city  last  summer  that's 
right  just  before  Jessica  was  bom  but  instead 
of  moving  in  he  sublet  it  because  he  felt  sorry  for 
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you  and  now  you  won't  even  let  him  play  tennis  on 
Sundays. 

IV 

You  look  down  at  me  and  my 

family  because  of  our  worn  sofa 

and  shabby  tile  floor  and  our  old 

appliances  and  you  even  had  the  nerve 

to  ask  me  once  why  didn't  I  get  some  new 

stuff  well  let  me  tell  you  something  if  my 

parents  were  supporting  me  and  my  family  we'd 

live  a  lot  differently  too  and  we'd  have  a  new 

car  and  a  TV  and  a  new  stereo  and  drink  fancy 

coffee. 

V 

You  think  I'm  jealous  of 
you  because  of  your  nice  new 
house  with  all  your  new  expensive 
furniture  and  your  husband  who  doesn't 
have  a  spare  second  because  you've  got  him 
simonizing  the  house  well  I'm  not  and  I  feel 
sorry  for  you  I  would  rather  be  me  and  live  here 
forever  than  to  live  in  your  fancy  house  with  all 
its  niceties  if  it  meant  I  had  to  be  you  for  a  minute. 
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Her  Children 


by  Kimberly  Eden 


The  planets  cling  dutifully  to  their 

Heliocentric  mother 
Nursing  her  sore  golden  breasts 

Their  paining  stomachs  wrench 
With  the  sour  milk  of  time 

As  she  beams  her  carefiil  arms 
Upon  their  ever  aging  faces 

Which  shrink  into  the  darkness 
Like  aduhs  with  too  many  secrets 

and  yet 
She  caresses  their  countenances 
With  burning  hands 
telling  them 
She  will  always  love  them 
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Rummage  Sale 

by  Michelle  Lakey 


A  home  is  like  a  first  love;  it's  the  one 
relationship  that  is  never  forgotten.  There  will  be 
other  loves,  but  the  one  that  stays  in  the  heart  is  the 
one  that  was  worn  in.  First  loves  won't  last  forever, 
and  the  day  to  move  out  will  come.  It  was  exciting  at 
first,  taking  all  the  things  off  the  walls,  packing  away 
the  old,  packing  up  for  the  new.  But,  later  when  the 
ceramic  cow  eggs  actually  sold,  I  began  to  realize 
that  in  leaving  home  I  was  leaving  more  behind  than  I 
thought.  They  were  just  silly  ceramic  eggs  with  cow 
dots  painted  on  them,  no  one  wanted  them 
necessarily,  they  weren't  worth  any  money,  they 
would  only  clutter.  Losing  the  cow  eggs  was  losing  a 
piece  of  home. 

A  man  bought  the  copper  pots  that  hung,  for 
no  particular  reason,  on  the  wall  in  a  row.  Those  pots 
had  always  confiised  me.  No  matter  how  many  times 
I  asked  where  or  why,  and  no  matter  how  many  times 
I  got  the  same  answer  ~  "I  bought  them  for  Aunt 
Lecil's  first  wedding,  I  just  never  got  around  to 
sending  them"  —  I  still  never  understood.  What  were 
copper  pots?  Why  were  they  hanging  on  the  wall? 
They  had  been  there  forever.  They  were  there  for  my 
sixteenth  birthday  party  when  we  did  the  pinata 
inside.  In  fact  Sheryl  had  hit  one  of  them  and 
knocked  it  off  the  wall  when  it  was  her  turn.  She  felt 
bad,  but  we  told  her  that  they  were  just  copper  pots 
we  had.  I  was  so  curious  about  what  that  man 
wanted  with  copper  pots  when  he  bought  them.  I 
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think  he  said  something  about  having  the  whole 
kitchen  of  copper  in  his  home,  but  that  his  wife  had 
taken  it  all  after  the  divorce.  It's  a  shame  he  had  to 
leave  his  home,  too.  It  sounds  like  he  liked  the 
kitchen. 

But  really,  who  doesn't  like  their  kitchen?  The 
kitchen  hosted  all  the  times  I  came  home  late  and 
hungry  and  had  to  go  in  for  a  sneak  snack.  It  was 
there  for  my  urges  for  pizza,  and  me  and  Yolanda 
trying  not  to  giggle  so  loud  at  2  a.m.  I  practiced  tap 
dancing  on  the  black  and  white  checkered  floor  when 
no  one  was  home.  I  had  lots  of  conversations  sitting 
on  the  counters  drinking  tea.  It  was  my  own  kitchen, 
where  I  could  have  anything  I  wanted.  I  didn't  have 
to  be  polite;  I  just  had  to  be  hungry. 

I  believe  it  was  a  grandmother  who  bought 
Raggedy  Ann  and  Andy.  They  had  sat  on  the 
speakers  under  the  stairs  for  years,  and  I  swear  all 
they  did  was  collect  dust.  Well,  collect  dust  and 
watch  me  half  naked  dancing  around  the  house  as 
soon  as  my  parents  closed  the  door  behind  them. 
Yes,  they  collected  dust  and  watched  through 
Christmas  branches  at  us  listening  to  Johnny  Mathis, 
looking  with  awe  at  our  even-bigger-than-last-year 
tree.  The  tree  was  always  so  big  that  it  covered  part 
of  the  stairs  to  the  ceiling,  making  a  perfect  hide  out 
to  watch  for  Santa  Claus. 

Those  16  stairs  I  climbed  at  least  ten  times  a 
day  seemed  to  trip  me  every  damned  time  I  went  up 
them.  They  were  stairs  that  I  had  to  be  carefiil 
walking  down  at  night  because  Molly  the  cat  might 
be  sleeping  there.  Finally,  a  few  days  before  I  left 
those  stairs  forever,  I  did  what  I  had  been  waiting  to 
do  fi-om  the  first  time  I  came  down  those  stairs  when 
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I  was  six  years  old.  I  fell  down  them.  Only  the  last 
three,  but  I  fell.  On  the  ground,  face  first,  a  clean 
wipe  out.  I  just  stayed  on  the  ground  a  while, 
smelling  the  carpet.  It  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  thought  it 
would  be.  Anyway,  Raggedy  Ann  and  Andy  were 
gone.  I  was  never  particularly  attached  to  them,  but  I 
hated  to  see  them  go  all  the  same. 

We  even  sold  my  bed,  the  big  red  bunk  bed.  It 
wasn't  the  actual  bed  I  had  a  hard  time  parting  with, 
but  that  I  was  letting  go  of  the  pieces  of  my  room.  It 
was  the  bed  that  the  tired  high  school  over-achiever 
sank  into  every  night  in  the  room  where  she  cried 
when  she  got  stressed  out  and  laughed  when  fiiends 
stopped  by.  It  was  the  room  that  watched  her  plan 
agendas,  make  phone  calls,  write  debate  cases,  and 
sometimes,  when  necessary,  get  ready  in  five  minutes 
flat.  I  loved  my  room,  my  space.  If  I  went  back  right 
now,  I  would  be  able  to  see  the  old  me,  the  spirit  still 
talking  on  the  phone  or  writing  in  her  diary.  So  much 
goes  on  in  a  room,  in  a  home,  that  leaving  that  place 
is  like  leaving  a  lifetime.  If  I  walked  down  the  hall,  I 
could  stop  and  see  the  younger  me  in  the  tmy 
bedroom  I  used  to  have.  I  would  be  able  to  see  the 
clutter  of  rock  collections,  every  paper  ever 
completed  in  school,  and  bottles  of  perfume  fi-om  my 
perfume-making  stage.  Throughout  the  house  are 
little  ghosts,  brother  ghosts,  and  mom  and  dad 
ghosts. 

Our  house  was  very  us.  All  the  treasures  told 
of  Mom's  eccentricity  and  Dad's  ability  to  fix 
anything.  Mom  would  find  it  and  drag  it  home;  Dad 
would  manage  to  get  it  running  again.  People  said  it 
was  like  a  museum,  with  its  Coke  machine  and  juke 
box.  They  said  that  every  time  they  came  they  would 
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find  something  different.  Perhaps  they  hadn't  noticed 
the  flamingos  in  the  bird  cage  before.  Sometimes 
people  brought  treasures  to  add  to  the  house,  like 
underwear  ifrom  a  concert. 

I  hate  that  I  had  one  last  night  in  my  bed.  I 
hate  that  I  walked  one  last  time  on  the  black  and 
white  checkered  floor  of  my  kitchen.  I  hate  that  all 
our  treasures,  unless  we  really  wanted  them  or  they 
were  worth  money,  were  sold  at  the  rummage  sale. 
Now  some  other  man  lives  in  my  house,  and  my 
world  is  scattered  about,  stored  in  smaller,  lonelier 
houses. 

It  was  only  mildly  comforting  that  my  mother 
stood  on  the  front  step  and  waved  as  far  as  I  could 
see  her,  like  she  always  did  when  we  left  on  big  trips, 
when  I  left  for  the  last  time.  Home  is  a  pattern. 
Leaving  home  means  leaving  the  way  I  ran  up  the 
front  steps  and  opened  the  door.  It's  leaving  the  way 
I  would  eat  a  leftover  dinner  on  the  nights  I  came 
home  late,  or  the  way  I  ate  a  whatever-I-could-find 
breakfast  when  I  woke  up  late  on  Sunday.  Leaving 
home  includes  leaving  the  before-bed  bathroom  ritual 
I  had  and  the  Oprah  Winfrey  after  school  with  my 
mom.  I  know  that  moving,  like  breaking  up,  is 
inevitable.  There's  no  getting  around  it.  Expected  or 
not,  it's  still  hard.  Leaving  a  lifetime  or  a  love  is  no 
small  undertaking,  and  may  those  who  picked  up  the 
left  behind  pieces,  for  whatever  reason,  love  them  as 
I  once  did. 
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My  Obsession 

by  Barbara  Esposito 

As  a  famous  comedienne  would  say,  "Can  we 
talk?" 

I  have  this  problem,  and  need  to  tell  someone 
who's  willing  to  listen.  It's  sort  of  an  obsessive 
compulsive  kind  of  thing. 

My  problem  is,  I  have  to  read  everything, 
everything  in  sight!  It  could  be  a  billboard,  with  a 
great-looking  guy  perched  on  a  horse,  a  stop  sign 
smeared  with  grafiBti,  a  poster  tacked  to  a  telephone 
pole  giving  the  time  and  place  of  a  tag  sale  that  I 
know  I  won't  go  to,  or  the  tiny  print  on  the  back  of  a 
bottle  of  White-Out.  At  times,  it's  the  yellow  pages  in 
the  telephone  book,  even  though  I'm  not  looking  for 
anyone  or  anything  in  particular.  But  most  of  all,  I 
have  to  read  bumper  stickers  and  figure  out  logos. 

It  isn't  because  I'm  supposed  to  read  these 
things;  I  just  feel  I  have  to  read  them.  The  problem  is, 
my  head  gets  so  filled  up  with  these  useless  bits  of 
information  there's  no  room  left  for  the  really 
important  stuff  I  need  to  remember,  like  where  I  left 
the  car  in  the  parking  lot  or  what  time  my  dentist 
appointment's  on  Friday.  Maybe  you  like  to  read  as 
much  as  I  do;  if  you  do,  you  understand  my  dilemma. 
It  really  tires  me  out,  and  sometimes  even  gets  me 
into  big  trouble.  But  sometimes  it  can  be  fiin. 

Take  the  other  day.  I  was  stopped  at  a  traffic 
light,  and  what  do  you  know?  Up  pulls  a  big  white 
truck  along  side,  and  guess  what  it  says  on  the  side,~ 
"Batesville  Casket  Company,  Hartford,  CT."     The 
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logo  on  the  side  had  two  big  leafy  trees  with  brown 
trunks  and  some  lines  underneath  the  trees  that 
simulated  grass.  I  guess  it  was  supposed  to  represent 
a  cemetery.  Now  you  might  say,  "That's  not  fiinny." 
But  I  got  a  chuckle  from  it,  because  I  wondered 
whether  Norman  Bates  of  "Psycho"  fame  had  a 
monetary  interest  in  the  company. 

Then  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  on  my 
way  to  lunch  after  a  real  tough  morning,  and  I 
happened  to  be  following  "Ozzie's"  local  garbage 
truck.  There  was  something  written  in  bright  yellow 
paint  on  the  rear  bumper.  I  just  had  to  read  it.  I 
pulled  up  closer  to  get  a  better  look  and  read  the 
word  "Lunch."  I  suddenly  felt  nauseous  and  sort  of 
queasy.  I  decided  to  skip  lunch  and  go  to  the  public 
library  for  the  next  half  hour. 

Some  stuff  is  worth  reading.  The  canvas 
grocery  sack  is  in  use  now  in  grocery  stores 
everywhere,  thanks  to  a  local  environmentalist.  It's 
designed  to  help  save  the  earth  and  its  trees  and  takes 
the  place  of  paper  bags  and  plastic  sacks.  The  logo 
design  shows  sun,  water  and  sky  in  green,  against  a 
natural-colored  sack.  The  word  "c  a  r  r  y  b  a  c  k"  is 
printed  below.  Such  a  clever  idea  and  so  obvious!  I 
bought  one. 

Lots  of  bumper  stickers  are  really  meaningful 
too:  "Promote  Clean  Air  or  You  Won't  Be  Here  to 
Breathe  It,"  or  "Keep  Our  Water  Safe,"  or  "Save  the 
Whales,"  and  "Protect  Animal  Life."  You've  probably 
seen  "Drugs  Destroy  Dreams"  or  "MADD  -  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving."  Then  there's  "Jesus  is 
coming.  Boy  is  he  pissed!"  (You  may  have  a  different 
reaction  than  I  aJ)out  the  profiindity  of  the  last 
statement,  but,  hey,  that's  freedom  of  choice,  right?) 
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Now  there  are  some  stickers  that  don't  really 
say  much  of  anything  that  we  don't  already  know, 
like  "To  pass  on  the  right  is  hell"  The  statement  is 
well-taken.  I  guess  we  all  get  the  message.  (Most  of 
us  do  anyway.)  Have  you  seen  the  one  that  says  "Kiss 
my  Ass."  That  one  really  bugs  me.  I  feel  like  saying, 
"Try  kissing  your  own."  (As  you  can  see,  I 
sometimes  take  these  statements  very  personally.) 
But,  reading  these  things  can  sometimes  get  me  in  big 
trouble.  I'll  give  you  a  recent  example. 

Some  of  the  "I  love...  "statements  are  hard  to 
figure  out  fi'om  a  distance,  especially  if  there's  an 
illustration  along  with  it.  Just  this  morning,  I  saw  one 
up  ahead  of  me  on  the  rear  bumper  of  a  Plymouth 
Reliant,  but  it  was  tough  to  read.  I  could  see  a  blood- 
red  heart  on  the  bumper,  which  meant  that  the  driver 
loved  something  or  someone  obviously,  but  what  or 
who?  My  curiosity  (or  obsession,  as  the  case  may  be) 
got  the  best  of  me.  By  the  time  I  got  close  enough  to 
read  "I  love  Cocker  Spaniels,"  I  had  hit  the  stupid 
bumper.  I  know.  You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  I 
shouldn't  have  gotten  that  close.  But  how  could  I 
help  it?  I  had  to  read  it.  The  officer  wrote  "Following 
too  closely"  on  my  ticket;  (of  course  I  read  the  fine 
print!)  I  didn't  bother  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was 
really  the  fault  of  the  bumper  sticker,  or  was  it  the 
fault  of  the  guy  that  put  it  there  in  the  first  place? 

So,  that's  it.  That's  my  problem.  It  would  be 
nice  to  think  that  you  sympathize  with  me.  Still, 
there's  no  getting  away  fi'om  it.  I'm  a  prisoner  of  my 
obsession.  I  still  like  to  read  everything.  Just 
moments  ago,  I  read  a  bumper  sticker  which  said,  "If 
you  can  read  this,  you're  too  damn  close!" 
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The  Wall 

by  Barbara  Esposito 


Jagged  rocks  top  the  wall 
To  keep  outsiders  away. 

She  peers  through  parted  curtains 
To  discourage  intruders. 

Once  the  wall  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Beautiful  and  alive  with  climbing  ivy. 

Now  ugly,  dead,  and  barren 

Like  the  soul 

Behind  the  parted  curtains. 
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'Bye 

(for  Michael) 

by  Susan  Ryczek 


You  are  tall  for  ten,  gangly 

and  loose-jointed  like  a  colt 

when  you  bounce  your  father's  bounce; 

I  catch  the  wave  you  sneak  me 

on  your  way  out  with  the  boys, 

ball-practice,  I  think  you  said, 

two  towns  over.  Before  you  go 

I  won't  warn  you  of  boys 
who  bum  school  buses  for  fiin, 
or  overly-kind  men  who  offer  rides 
and  cigarettes. 

I  won't  be  there  to  throw  myself  between 
you  and  speeding  cars  that  jump  curbs, 
or  random  cross-fire  that  pierces 
dark  doorways  and  bright  lives. 

I  can't  snatch  you 

from  jetliners,  as  big  as  football  fields, 
that  slip,  dead-weight,  nose-down 
into  dark  ravines,  or  spare  you  the 
arrogant  S.O.B.'s  who  will  fight  wars 
with  your  blood  to  save  face. 

Beware  of  hard  women  who  love  too  little, 
or  too  much,  and  of  mothers  who  love  so, 
so  much  they  will  strangle  you  in  a 
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desperate  embrace. 

I  won't  tell  your  friends, 
that  when  I  sneak  in  for 
a  final  good  night  kiss,  your  skin 
smells  of  peaches  in  August, 
and  I  don't  leave  until  I  see 
the  covers  rise  once,  twice 
with  your  breath. 
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The  Day  The  Lions  Talked 
by  Susan  Ryczek 


It  seems  so  simple, 

so  smooth 

the  way  you  slip 

in  and  out  of  sanity  as  if 

it  were  a  satin  robe,  all 

silvery  and  cool. 

It's  a  game,  now, 

a  charade, 

guessing  when  you 

are  you  and  when  you 

are  not;  I  wait 

for  you  to  call  out  ~ 

"Cleopatra, 

Desdemona, 

my  Empress  Josephine"- 

so  I  know  with  whom 

I  share  coffee  and  the 

Sunday  magazine. 

Our  daughter  calls, 

relieved 

when  she  hears  me 

instead  of  you; 

I  try  to  make  things 

light  -  I  tell  her 

you  were  Patton  last 

night  ~  to  make  her 

laugh;  she  does  not. 
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Nor  did  I 

the  day  I  found  you 
in  easy  conversation 
with  a  pair  of  granite  lions 
gracing  the  library  steps; 
funny,  I  wasn't  rattled 
by  questions  you  posed, 
just  eternal  pauses 
that  hung  in  between 
held  you  riveted, 
filling  me  with  the  roar 
of  city  traffic  and 
of  my  blood 
draining,  afraid, 
from  my  veins. 
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The  Jesus  Tree 


by  Susan  Ryczek 


Harder 
and  harder 
I  try,  seek 
the  image, 
will  it 
to  appear, 
the  divine 
countenance 
rumored  branded 
in  this  otherwise 
ordinary 
tree. 

When  I  think 
I  finally  see 
things  which  only 
the  blind  can  see  - 
a  saintly  eye 
here,  there 
a  scraggle 
of  beard  — 
my  keen  focus 
collapses 
in  a  whorl 
of  algae 
and  moss, 
rain  stain 
on  the  gnarl, 
a  knothole 
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most  unholy. 

I  grapple 

with  holy  ghosts, 

with  those 

who  see  only 

with  their 

hearts, 

possibility 

versus 

probability, 

and  walk  away 

untroubled, 

feeling 

no  less 

blessed. 
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Making  Payments 

by  Wayne  Harrison 


"I've  gotta  pick  up  Val,"  Mitch  said.  "Maybe  I 
can  catch  a  ride  with  you  guys  later  on."  Sara  nodded 
mechanically  and  worked  up  a  smile,  wondering  if  it 
was  all  right  to  be  one  of  the  'guys.' 

Bobby  caught  up  with  Mitch  and  Sara  when 
the  crowd  began  thinning  out  and  reclaimed  Sara 
with  a  heavy  arm  over  her  shoulder.  His  face  was  red 
and  sweaty,  and  his  biceps  tensed  against  Sara's  neck. 

"That  Scott's  a  major  asshole,"  Bobby  told 
Mitch  as  Sara  untangled  herself  from  him  and  lit  a 
cigarette. 

"Naw,"  Mitch  said  with  an  easy  smile.  "He 
just  got  laid  off,  man.  I  'd  probably  get  pretty  soused 
too." 

Bobby  walked  Mitch  out  to  his  car,  and  Sara 
left  for  Bobby's  car.  She  tried  to  count  how  many 
beers  Bobby  had  drunk.  It  was  more  than  six.  But 
Sara  didn't  have  a  car  and  Bobby's  was  a  four  speed. 
She  would  have  to  learn  to  drive  standard  sometime. 
She  opened  the  front  door  then  slammed  it  and 
opened  the  back.  Bobby  would  want  to  talk  to  Mitch, 
and  she  couldn't  fit  in  the  front  seat  with  both  of 
them.  After  she  cleared  some  bottles  off  the  back 
seat,  Sara  sat  and  pulled  her  sweatshirt  up  over  her 
stomach.  By  the  dim  yard  light  Sara  looked  down  at 
the  rolls  of  skin  hanging  over  the  button  of  her  man's 
Levis.  She  squeezed  a  little.  A  car  door  slammed  and 
she  straightened. 
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Bobby  staggered  across  the  sandy  lawn.  He 
flushed  out  his  nostrils  on  the  grass  one  at  a  time  and 
wiped  his  nose,  then  stopped  by  a  parked  car  and 
undid  his  fly.  A  sudden  wind  scattered  his  thin  hair 
like  smoke  around  his  head.  He  reached  down  to 
button  up  when  he  was  done  but  stopped  when  he 
saw  Sara.  When  he  got  to  the  car,  he  leaned  over  her, 
his  elbows  on  the  roof,  the  armpits  of  his  green  and 
orange  Hawaiian  shirt  dark  and  pasted  to  his  skin. 

"We  got  a  few  minutes  till  Mitch  gets  back. 
How  'bout  a  quickie?" 

Sara  breathed  a  laugh  through  her  nose  and 
started  to  speak  but  was  cut  off,  Bobby  clumsily 
laying  over  her,  their  feet  dangling  outside  the  car. 
His  mouth  was  hard  and  sticky,  his  mustache  and 
stubble  coarse  on  her  face.  She  returned  the  kiss. 

There  was  a  thick  fog  relentlessly  behind 
Sara,  wavy  stillshots  of  her  past  relationships.  Only 
three:  Rodney  and  his  coke  stash  taped  in  the  bowl  of 
the  toilet,  Paul  and  his  guns,  then  Rick  and  his  Jack 
Daniels.  The  muscular,  calloused  hands  that  could  cut 
off  all  circulation  in  her  arm  with  a  single  grasp,  the 
crying  until  her  stomach  muscles  tore,  and  finally  her 
phone  number  changed.  Bobby  had  never  hit  her  or 
pushed  her  around.  Mainly  he  was  quick  and  easy 
with  his  sex,  so  this  was  a  small  sacrifice. 

He  had  been  smoking  pot  somewhere.  His 
clothes  and  breath  carried  the  sweet,  stale  odor  of 
charred  wood.  Sara  leaned  her  head  back  and  let  him 
suck  her  neck  and  grope  at  her  breasts  with  grimy 
mechanic's  hands.  He  forced  one  under  her  back  and 
fumbled  at  her  bra  clasp.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
clenched  her  fist  into  the  vinyl  seat  until  the  blood  left 
her  hand  and  her  fingers  throbbed.  He  snaked  his 
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tongue  deep  into  her  ear,  and  the  back  of  her  earring 
cut  into  the  delicate  skin  of  her  neck.  She  let  out  a 
low  "eee."  Bobby  stopped. 

Her  feet  wrestled  off  the  low  pumps  outside 
to  let  the  crisp,  open  night  breeze  swim  through  her 
toes.  With  one  hand  working  the  bra  clasp,  Bobby 
pulled  at  her  pants  button  with  the  other.  The  jeans 
were  tight,  and  Bobby  had  a  bad  time  with  the 
button,  he  undid  the  bra,  her  large  breasts  falling  to 
either  side,  and  used  both  hands  on  the  pants.  He  had 
just  undone  the  button  when  headlights  shone  in 
through  the  fogged  windshield.  Bobby  kneeled  up 
and  looked  out. 

"Shit,"  he  said  under  his  breath.  It  was  Mitch 
and  Val.  He  stuffed  his  opened  hand  down  Sara's 
pants,  tangling  painfully  through  her  pubic  hair,  and 
she  said,  **Stop  it  Bobby,  we  can't."  Bobby  leaned  up, 
withdrew  his  hand,  and  Sara  buttoned  her  pants.  A 
thick  lock  of  hair  fell  in  her  eyes,  and  Bobby  tucked  it 
behind  her  ear  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

Mitch  cracked  a  fresh  Bud  and  kicked  at  a 
flattened  can  in  the  driveway  as  Val  drove  off  behind 
him. 

Both  sides  of  the  cracked  and  littered  confines 
of  Campbell  Avenue  were  lined  with  bars  so  alike 
with  their  neon  beer  signs  and  bronze  picture 
windows  that  they  seemed  like  one  long  snake  lying 
over  the  city.  Sara  could  remember  someone 
somewhere  saying  that  West  Haven  had  the  most 
bars  per  capita  in  the  nation. 

"That's  the  place,"  Mitch  was  saying,  pointing 
at  one  of  the  bars,  "where  I  was  trying  to  pick  up  this 
blonde.  She  had  a  mint  body,  killer  ti..."  He  stopped 
and  cleared  his  throat.   Bobby  laughed.    "Aw,  go 
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ahead.  She  don't  mind,"  he  said.  He  looked  for  Sara 
in  the  rear  view  mirror  but  couldn't  find  her. 

"Anyway,"  Mitch  went  on,  "I  went  to  the 
John  for  a  minute,  and  when  I  got  back,  she  was  all 
over  this  other  chick,  kissing  and  fingers  through  the 
hair,  the  whole  bit." 

"Sounds  like  Linda,  eh  Sara,"  Bobby  said  and 
Sara  nodded.  "We  got  one  of  them  livin'  right  under 
us.  Real  bull  dike.  She  probably  got  the  whole  set  up 
down  there,  the  handcuffs,  whips,  dil..." 

"She  is  not,"  Sara  interrupted.  "She's  a  nice 
girl,  Mitch.  She  let  us  use  her  phone  when  ours  got 
turned  off  and  took  in  our  mail  when  we  went  to 
Virginia  Beach." 

Bobby  looked  at  Mitch,  "sssst,"  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  Mitch  said  and  then  was 
quiet.  Sara  liked  how  easily  he  would  let  a  subject  go. 

Sara  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  and 
laid  her  pocketbook  on  the  kitchen  table.  In  the  living 
room  she  looked  at  the  answering  machine,  and  the 
steady  little  red  eye  told  her  that  there  were  no 
messages.  Bobby  went  to  the  refrigerator  and  took 
out  two  beers.  He  and  Mitch  went  into  the  living 
room,  Bobby  kicking  a  path  through  some  dirty 
laundry  on  the  way.  They  sat  on  the  couch  and 
talked.  Bobby  scraped  at  the  peeling  yellow  paint  of 
the  window  pane  with  his  bottle  cap.  Mitch  found  a 
string  dangling  off  a  tear  in  the  sofa's  arm  and  twirled 
it  around  his  finger. 

Sara  went  into  the  bathroom  to  take  out  her 
contacts.  She  pulled  the  string  for  the  single 
flourescent  light,  and  it  flickered  for  a  few  seconds, 
unsure  of  whether  it  would  illuminate  the  small. 
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windowless  bathroom  or  bum  out.  When  it  finally 
compromised  in  a  low  buzzing  combination  of  white- 
blue  light,  Sara  saw  the  Jim  Morrison  picture  over 
the  toilet.  Bobby  had  bought  the  picture  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  a  tag  sale.  It  was  a  mug  shot  of  the  singer,  the 
night  he  was  arrested  in  New  Haven.  When  Sara 
would  go  to  the  bathroom  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
he  would  stare  at  her  with  his  glassy,  half-closed 
eyes,  the  eyes  of  an  addict,  familiar  to  Sara  in  a  way 
she'd  never  tried  to  put  a  finger  on.  She'd  considered 
taking  it  down,  but  it  meant  a  lot  to  Bobby  who 
could  claim  that  Jim  Morrison  was  a  genius  and  that 
he  'was  too  ahead  of  his  time  for  people  to  'preciate.' 
She  figured  she  would  get  used  to  it. 

Sara  leaned  over  the  sink  and  examined  her 
face  in  the  mirror.  She  held  her  head  up  so  that  the 
loose  flesh  under  her  chin  tightened,  and  she  combed 
her  long  black  hair  over  her  ears.  She  didn't  look 
much  different  than  she  did  in  high  school,  nine  years 
ago.  She  had  the  healthy  dark  skin  of  her  father  and 
forgiving  blue  eyes  of  her  mother.  The  scar  between 
her  eyebrows  that  she'd  gotten  when  she'd  fallen  out 
of  a  tree  back  in  Vermont  was  almost  invisible  now. 
She  stopped  herself  just  before  taking  out  the  first 
lens. 

Sara  had  promised  Linda  downstairs  that  she 
would  feed  her  cat  while  she  was  in  Europe.  She 
would  do  it  now  so  she  wouldn't  have  to  get  up  early 
tomorrow.  She  walked  past  Bobby  and  Mitch  who 
were  picking  seeds  out  of  a  small  pile  of  marijuana  on 
the  coffee  table.  She  clutched  a  single  key  in  a  tight 
fist  and  went  downstairs. 

Sara  opened  the  door  to  Linda's  apartment 
slowly,  sliding  her  foot  in  fi-ont  to  keep  the  cat  fi"om 
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escaping.  The  switch  turned  on  an  antique  lamp, 
bronze  with  a  mfifled  shade  sprinkled  with  soft- 
colored  flowers. 

A  small,  polished-walnut  studio  piano  was 
nestled  next  to  the  sliding  glass  window.  Sara  sat  on 
the  narrrow  bench  and  brushed  her  bangs  out  of  her 
eyes.  Her  fingers  easily  found  their  way  over  the 
keys,  the  chords  right  where  she  had  left  them  years 
ago,  and  she  played  softly  so  they  wouldn't  hear 
upstairs.  The  slow  melody  was  familiar.  She  was 
back  in  Rutland  behind  Mrs.  Farrini's  black  Grand. 
There  were  the  busy  knickknacks  gathered  on  the 
window  sills  and  shelves,  the  pictures  of 
grandchildren,  the  fine-haired  kitten  that  would 
pounce  on  Sara's  foot  as  she  worked  the  pedal,  the 
constant  fabric  softener  smell  of  clothes  fi^esh  out  of 
the  dryer.  Mrs.  Farrini  would  help  her  through  the 
difficult  spots,  the  powdery  skin  draped  loosely  fi*om 
the  large  hands  that  cobwebbed  over  the  keys  an 
octave  higher.  And  then  her  mother  would  come,  all 
rosy  fi'om  the  fall  winds,  and  they  would  drive 
through  caverns  of  irridescent  red  and  yellow  leaves 
to  sugar  cookies  rising  rambunctiously  in  the  cast 
iron  stove  at  grandma's  house. 

The  cat  was  lying  on  a  crescent  wicker  bed 
next  to  an  empty  food  bowl.  Sara  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  found  the  cat  food.  She  stopped  as  she 
passed  the  small  mantle,  crowded  with  candle  holders 
and  porcelain  animal  statuettes.  A  picture  of  Linda  in 
a  silver  fi-ame  caught  her  eye.  It  was  an  outdoor 
scene,  probably  out  west  somewhere,  with  a  purple 
canyon  and  an  orange  sunset  in  the  background. 
Linda  and  a  thin,  rusty-haired  woman  were  sitting 
next  to  each  other  Indian  style  and  laughing.  Sara 
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could  almost  hear  the  laughter,  the  photographer  had 
caught  both  of  them  at  the  height  of  it,  the  eyebrows 
arched,  the  noses  crinkled,  the  cheeks  glowing. 

Sara  held  the  picture  to  her  chest  as  she 
poured  the  cat  food.  She  couldn't  remember  Linda 
ever  bringing  home  any  close  friends  or  lovers. 
Sometimes  at  night,  while  Sara  watched  Bobby  sleep, 
she  would  think  about  Linda  downstairs.  She  had  this 
one  vision  of  Linda  sitting  curied  up  in  the  dark, 
crying  in  some  empty  comer.  There  was  a  single 
candle  in  the  room,  and  the  dingy  light  flickered  over 
Linda's  bony  hands  that  peeled  down  her  cheeks.  She 
was  naked  sometimes  and  shivering.  Then  Sara 
would  shiver  herself  and  wrap  around  Bobby's  strong 
back. 

The  fire  escape  outside  the  opened  window 
creaked,  and  Sara  could  hear  Bobby  and  Mitch.  Their 
voices  filled  the  empty  night  air. 

"You  should  have  seen  him,  Mitch,  he  was 
eating  a  sandwich  and  I  threw  the  baggy  with  these 
four  big  cockroaches  in  at  at  him.  I  said,  'so  you 
gonna  exterminate  this  goddam  shithole  or  I  gotta 
show  this  to  the  housing  authority.'  He  had  a  dude  up 
here  the  next  morning." 

Mitch  laughed  and  said,  "So  when  you  gonna 
move?" 

"I  was  looking  at  this  three  family  place  in 
Milford,  up  on  the  top  floor.  Five-fifty  a  month,  heat 
included.  Don't  say  nothin',  but  I'm  gonna  pop  Sara 
the  question.  Been  makin'  payments  on  a  ring.  I 
figure  after  we  get  hitched,  we'll  get  that  place..." 

The  cat  abandoned  its  food  and  ran  into  the 
bedroom  when  Sara  swung  around  from  the  window. 
A  slow  trickle  of  ice  water  sank  through  Sara's  chest 
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and  settled  in  her  stomach.  The  blood  pulsed  thick 
and  hot  through  her  neck,  and  she  felt  as  if  her 
clothes  were  suffocating  her.  She  threw  the  picture 
across  the  room,  and  it  shattered  against  the  piano, 
the  heavy  silver  frame  mashing  down  the  lowest  keys. 

Bobby  and  Mitch  thundered  down  the  fire 
escape,  and  Bobby  pounded  at  the  back  door. 

"What  the  hell  happened?"  Bobby  asked  when 
Sara  let  them  in.  She  looked  at  Mitch.  He  returned 
with  a  questioning  look,  but  her  stare  was  like  a  pair 
of  hands  that  held  his  face  and  pushed  in  at  the  sides 
of  his  skull.  Her  eyes  pierced  through  him  for  a 
colossal  second,  and  Mitch  finally  broke  free  from  the 
stare  and  saw  the  broken  picture  on  the  piano. 

Sara  glanced  at  Bobby,  avoiding  his  eyes, 
then  faltered  over  to  the  piano  and  began  picking  up 
the  jagged  pieces. 

"The  cat  knocked  it  over,"  she  said,  her  voice 
little  more  than  a  whisper.  Mitch  watched  her  for  a 
moment  before  turning  and  following  Bobby  back 
upstairs. 

Later  that  night,  after  Mitch  had  gone,  when 
they  would  lie  on  the  second-hand  waterbed,  tangled 
like  untamed  ivy,  Sara  would  tell  Bobby  she  loved 
him. 
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Swans  and  Elephants 

by  Wayne  Harrison 


So  Percy  stomped  past  me,  saying  he  was 
going  to  kill  himself.  Psychologists,  teachers,  maybe 
policemen,  etc.  are  quick  to  preach  that  all  suicide 
threats  should  be  treated  as  legitimate.  These 
thoughts  blew  around  in  my  head  as  I  pondered  the 
zillion  eyes  the  horse  fly  that  landed  on  my  knee.  I 
was  trying  to  get  him  for  three  days  now.  Usually  if 
you  clap  a  few  inches  over  them,  they  fly  right  into 
your  hands.  But  this  one  wasn't  going  for  it;  he  took 
oflFbefore  I  even  got  my  hands  set  up. 

That  year  our  dorm  at  Quinipiac  was  decked 
out  in  a  makeshift,  hand-me-down  decor  of 
compromises  and  clashes.  My  Sabbath  poster  was  a 
growling  skull  spitting  gore  that  welcomed  visitors 
near  the  door,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  was  Percy's 
framed  and  signed  Pavorotti  photo;  my  recliner  was 
pine-bark  brown  and  Percy's  couch  a  pukey-speckled 
green;  I  was  overweight  and  Percy  was  a  twig. 

Percy-Russell  Ailing,  but  Percy  because  he 
delivered  flowers  for  FTD  part  time— was  one  of 
those  guys  that  got  into  QC  on  a  full  scholarship, 
good  grades  through  high  school,  literary  clubs. 
Dean's  List,  etc.  He  wasn't  bad,  though.  He  didn't 
have  any  dorky  friends  over  or  keep  the  place  tidy  or 
anything.  Things  worked  out  well,  actually.  He 
helped  me  with  papers  and  how  to  work  a  computer. 
I  must  have  been  hungover  and  just  wanted  to  get  it 
over  with  when  I  registered  for  classes  last  semester. 
Statistics,  Early  British  Writers,  Technical  Writing 
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with  sell-me-your-soul  Sanders.  And  then  the 
ultimatum  from  The  Folks  that  if  I  couldn't  hold  a  3.0 
this  semester,  I  would  have  to  take  out  a  loan.  But 
Lisa  just  went  on  the  pill,  and  that  was  something  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  struck  me  again  that  I  would  see  Lisa 
tonight  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  on  the  pill.  I 
got  up  from  the  recliner  and  headed  into  the  kitchen 
and  washed  the  dishes.  I  clicked  on  the  radio,  leaving 
a  lump  of  suds  on  the  knob,  and  whistled.  No  more 
rain  coats  for  this  guy.  The  dishes  went  pretty  quick, 
and  I  pushed  around  the  bubble  islands  that  sizzled  in 
the  water  and  made  the  room  smell  like  a  lemon 
garden.  Although  we  had  a  good  laugh  that  time  Lisa 
said,  "Do  you  want  me  to  put  it  on,"  and  I  said,  "No, 
I  better  wear  it."  I  even  scrubbed  out  that  scrambled  - 
egg  -  chili  -  hamburger  -  grease  -  spaghetti  -  sauce 
concoction  that  gets  welded  into  a  rock  under  the 
burners.  Bare-backed  for  this  cowboy  from  now  on.  I 
hopped  on  the  counter,  air-drummed  some  Tull  and 
had  a  smoke,  about  the  best  smoke  I  can  remember. 

The  song  faded  into  a  used  car  commercial, 
and  maybe  Percy  could  us  a  talking  with.  I  bet  it  was 
about  that  chick  he'd  been  seeing.  There  was 
something  out  of  place  about  those  two  together.  He 
always  switched  on  this  queer  smile  whenever  she 
looked  at  him,  and  his  laughs  were  jerky,  like  he 
spent  too  much  breath  on  them.  Then  he  would 
bombard  her  with  those  stupid  little  close-mouthed 
kisses  that  you  give  your  grandmother.  She  had  a 
hard  little  body  and  was  probably  all  right  in  the  sack, 
but  a  guy  should  only  go  so  far,  you  know? 

Percy  was  on  the  toilet.  Our  bathroom  door 
got  split  in  half  when  it  got  stuck  and  Belwinker  tried 
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to  kick  it  open  at  a  party  I  threw.  Well,  not  really  in 
half,  more  like  a  third  of  it  was  still  hanging  on  the 
hinges,  a  splintered  brown  divider  that,  when  closed, 
only  left  your  feet  and  knees  visible  if  you  sat  straight 
on  the  toilet.  I  could  see  Percy's  loafers,  his  grey 
Dockers  coiled  around  his  ankles,  and  his  face  held  in 
his  hands.  I  was  sometimes  jealous  of  his  face  hair, 
even  though  he  was  already  losing  some  of  his  head 
hair.  He  could  have  great  stubble  if  only  he  didn't 
shave  so  much.  Me,  I  could  go  three  days  without 
shaving  and  just  get  a  little  something  under  my  nose 
and  on  my  chin.  I  knew  he  wasnt  crying.  No  one  ever 
cries  anymore,  except  girls.  They  cry  a  lot,  like  if  you 
forget  to  kiss  them  good-bye  or  get  claustrophobic 
after  sex. 

There  was  something  sort  of  familiar  about 
how  he  looked.  I  stopped  short  of  the  door  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  to  think  about  it.  He  looked 
like  I  felt  after  I  drove  Terri  back  fi-om  getting  the 
abortion  two  years  ago,  kind  of  limp  like  your  body 
just  all  of  a  sudden  weighed  two  thousand  pounds. 
Love,  I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  or  wasn't,  but  something 
in  your  chest  shrivels  a  little  when  you  know  things 
won't  be  the  same.  The  chick  is  like  your  partner 
through  high  school—smoking  behind  football 
bleachers,  hanging  on  to  your  arm  at  house  parties, 
sitting  on  your  lap  at  drive-ins.  She  tells  you  she's 
pregnant,  and  the  chills  go  down  your  back  because 
you  know  she's  yours  now,  anytime,  always.  The 
phone  was  always  this  great  sound  of  hope  to  me 
then,  my  heart  would  beat  crazy.  I  don't  know  why: 
there  wasn't  anything  anyone  would  have  said  that 
would  have  shrunk  the  bowling  ball  in  my  stomach  or 
made  the  throbbing  in  the  back  of  my  eyes  stop.  It 
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was  just  a  stupid  fantasy,  like  Terri  would  call  and 
say,  I  don't  even  know... 'let's  get  a  place'... 'quit 
school  and  get  good  jobs'... 'work  on  another  one',  I 
don't  know.  But  I  lost  out,  and  it  was  just  me;  I  never 
told  anyone.  And  how  did  I  get  over  it?  For  two  days 
I  smoked  a  lot  of  grass,  a  lot  of  grass,  right  there  in 
the  living  room  because  The  Folks  were  in  France  for 
a  month,  and  I  had  my  music.  I  rented  a  bunch  of 
Eddie  Murphy  flicks.  But  that  was  me,  and  these 
things  wouldn't  work  for  Percy. 

I  leaned  on  a  wall  and  peeled  at  the  imitation 
oak  paneling.  Percy  looked  pathetic  with  his  hat  on 
sideways  and  his  pale  knees. 

"Is  this  about  Rachael  again?" 
"Yeah." 
"Well?" 

"I  didn't  call  her  for  a  while  because  she 
pissed  me  off  at  that  party.  I  mean  I  was  right  wasn't 
I?" 

I  nodded,  though  I  couldn't  quite  remember 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

"I  called  her  today  and  Tracy  said  she  wasn't 
there.  So  I'm  going  into  the  caf  and  I  see  her  and  she 
looks  away  like  she  didn't  see  me.  Like  we  don't  even 
know  each  other.  I  couldn't.  . I  just  didn't... Fuck!"  He 
slumped  forward  and  the  back  of  the  toilet  creaked. 

"It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  that  big  a  deal  to 
me  if  we  broke  up.  You  know  how  you  convince 
yourself?  But  I'm. ..Tom,  I  feel  like  I've  got  a 
goddamn  ulcer. "  His  head  bobbed  up  and  down  when 
he  spoke  because  his  hands  were  under  his  chin.  He 
looked  like  one  of  those  toy  baseball  players  whose 
heads  hop  around  when  you  tap  them.  He  slumped 
again. 
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The  phone  rang  and  I  answered  it  and  it  was 
Lisa.  She  had  the  hiccups  and  it  was  about  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  heard.  She  sounded  like  a 
cartoon  animal  when  she  was  talking  and  her  word 
would  get  high  and  stretch  out.  She  was  going  to  be 
late,  had  to  cram  for  a  Psych  exam,  and  would  be 
over  around  midnight.  She  kissed  me  over  the  phone 
and  said  she  couldn't  'waeeet*  to  see  me.  It  was  the 
hiccups  sounding  like  sex  noises  and  that  no-rubber 
thing  that  gave  me  a  hard  on  when  I  hung  up. 

Percy  flushed  and  came  out  of  the  bathroom. 
He  went  into  his  room,  and  I  heard  him  pick  up  his 
phone  and  dial  it  and  slam  it  down  and  say  "fiick."  It 
was  just  after  dark,  around  seven-thirty,  and  I  figured 
it  was  time—send  in  the  clowns.  I  checked  to  make 
sure  I  had  my  fake  ID.  fi'om  New  York  in  my  wallet. 
I  ran  down  to  Jerry's  Jolly  Jug  at  the  comer  and  was 
back  with  a  case  of  Bud  in  less  that  fifteen  minutes, 
including  an  in  depth  conversation  I  had  with  Jerry 
about  the  true  picking  abilities  of  Jinmiy  Page. 

Percy  was  sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  head 
slumped  over,  maybe  thinking  if  he  should  suck  a  tail 
pipe  or  drink  some  Liquid  Plumber.  His  room  was 
like  mine,  only  backwards  and  clean.  It  always 
smelled  like  Fruit  Loops,  and  he  had  this  one  picture 
on  the  wall.  It  was  signed  Salvador  Dali.  I  didn't  like 
it  much  at  first,  but  one  night  after  I  did  some  Tequila 
with  a  Lisa  I  saw  what  it  meant.  There  were  these 
three  swans  in  a  pond  with  their  reflections  in  the 
water.  But  the  water  was  murky,  and  in  the  ripples 
they  were  the  faces  of  three  elephants.  The  necks 
were  the  trunks  and  the  ears  actually  the  wings.  Wild. 

"Ever  shoot  a  beer?"  I  asked,  with  a  six-pack 
dangling  off  my  finger. 
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"Nope." 

See,  it  all  depends  on  the  hole  that  you  make. 
It  has  to  be  small  enough  for  your  mouth  to  fit  over, 
but  big  enough  to  allow  most  of  the  beer  to  run  down 
your  throat  in  about  three  seconds.  A  pocket  knife 
works  pretty  good,  and  you  make  the  hole  a  little 
over  the  bottom,  just  under  where  it  says  Anheuser- 
Busch.  Then  you  put  it  up  to  your  mouth  and  lean 
your  head  back  and  open  the  can.  You  have  to  stop 
before  you  get  to  the  foam.  The  foam  amounts  to 
ahnost  a  quarter  of  the  can,  but  you  have  to  throw  it 
out,  or  you'll  puke.  Yeah,  I  now  that's  a  lot  of  beer, 
and  there's  starving  pygmies  in  Afiica  or  somewhere, 
there's  even  people  in  America  that  don't  know  where 
their  next  cigarette  is  coming  fi-om,  but  it's  just  the 
way  it  is. 

"I  don't  know.  I've  got  Erickson  for  Symbolic 
Logic  at  nine." 

Big  deal.  I  mean,  Erickson  (I  had  him  for 
Nature  of  Science)  was  about  nine  hundred  years  old 
and  didn't  know  if  you  were  there  any  way.  Blind  as  a 
rock  and  those  five-pound  glasses  that  made  his  eyes 
look  like  pool  balls.  Then  he  was  always  spitting 
these  cliches  at  you,  one  after  the  other.  This  pruned 
up  little  man  with  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  world. 
One  time,  when  I  had  this  cold  and  my  head  was 
caving  in,  I  said  to  him  (I  had  to  say  it),  "What's  so 
great  about  sliced  bread,  anyway?" 

After  four  shoots,  my  head  was  feeling  warm 
and  comfortably  empty.  We  tossed  the  football 
around.  Michelle  and  Tammy  yelled  up  to  us  fi-om 
out  the  window,  and  we  talked  with  them  for  a  while. 
After  two  shots  of  Tequila,  Percy  smiled  finally,  not 
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that  fake  one  for  Rachael.  It  was  about  eleven— only 
one  hour  left—and  Percy  let  it  flow. 

"It  would  be  good  to  be  like  Erickson." 

"What  the  hell  does  that  mean?" 

"What?  No  I  mean  just  that,  you  know, 
married  thing.  Fifty  years  they've  been  together.  He 
brown  bags  it  every  day.  She  probably  packs  him  a 
tuna  on  wheat  with  a  little  note  taped  to  it."  Even 
though  his  eyes  told  me  he  was  drunk,  he  talked  fine. 
That  must  be  how  you  are  if  you're  an  English  major. 

"He  has  this  easy  look  all  the  time  like  he 
never  gets  mad.  It's  the  security,  can't  you  see.  It 
doesn't  matter  who  you  get  into  a  fight  with  during 
the  day  when  you've  got  someone  waiting  for  you 
when  you  get  home.  You  know,  I've  never  slept  with 
a  girl." 

My  eyes  must  have  really  bugged  out  because 
Percy  was  quick  to  correct  himself 

"No,  no,  not  that.  But  slept,  I  mean  slept  next 
to  a  girl.  It's  always  like  we're  in  a  car  or  somewhere, 
and  one  of  us  has  to  leave  when  we're  done.  Or  else 
like  that  time  with  Rachael  in  the  tent,  I'm  afi*aid  to 
go  to  sleep  'cause  I  might,  I  don't  know,  fart  or 
something.  I  just  laid  there  and  watched  her  wrapped 
around  my  arm  and... I  just  watched  her  breathe.  I  felt 
like  I  was  teetering  there,  like  the  ground's  a  long 
way  down  and  it's  easy  to  fall.  You  have  to  know  a 
girl  real  well  before  you  can  sleep  with  her." 

It  was  sounding  pretty  sappy,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  cut  in  when  he  started  up  again. 

"Think  about  it  for  a  minute.  You're  with  a 
girl,  no  one  else  around.  Her  mouth  is  cool  and  she 
has  a  soft  little  tongue.  When  she  spreads  her  legs 
and  lets  you  in,  just  the  way  she  trusts  you  to  do  that. 
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It's  the  most  important  and  personal  thing  she  has  to 
give,  and  she  gives  it  to  you.  And  she  helps  you  if 
you  need  it  and  doesn't  mind  if  you  have  to  stop.  She 
scrapes  her  fingernails  just  right  up  your  back.  You 
belong  to  each  other  and  the  night.  It's  like  a  place 
that  you've  made.  You  wrap  around  her  like  your  life 
depends  on  it."  He  sighed;  his  smile  fell  off.  "And 
then  she  leaves  you,  like  she  was  just  fooling  the 
whole  time.  She's  got  her  nails  up  someone  else's..." 
That  was  it.  My  turn. 

"But  you  can't  act  like  a  pussy  just  to  get  laid, 
man.  Chicks  want  you  to  be  like  you  always  are,  and 
the  ones  that  don't,  screw  'em.  Tell  me  that  you 
weren't  forcing  laughs  around  Rachael."  He  looked 
away  then,  and  I  knew  I  was  right.  I  laid  in.  He  was 
my  clay  on  the  wheel,  and  I  moved  my  watered  hands 
closer.  "Think  about  how  you  smiled  when  didn't 
want  to.  If  she  was  worth  a  shit,  you  could  fi-own  and 
she'd  ask  why  and  help  you  out.  And  if  she's  not,  then 
you're  better  off  dumping  her.  Yeah,  sometimes  it 
sucks  to  be  alone,  but  things  always  suck.  It's  like  a 
law.  All  right,  lets  take  Erickson.  Could  you  ever 
think  about  having  a  real  deep  talk  with  that  dude? 
He's  out  in  left  field.  Fifty  years  he's  been 
comfortable,  doesn't  care  what  people  think  about 
him  like  you  said,  and  what  is  he  now?  Probably 
hasn't  got  any  fiiends.  She  ruined  him." 

This  gave  Percy  a  lot  to  think  about,  I  could 
tell  by  the  way  he  pinched  his  bottom  lip  between  his 
fingers.  But  I  was  rolling,  cozily  buzzed  and  not 
about  to  hit  the  brakes  for  anything. 

"You're  getting  thrown  around,  don't  you  see 
it.  You  can't  worry  about  not  scorin'  chicks  as  long  as 
you're  still  you.  It's  like  we  all  just  have  to  settle  for 
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breaking  even.  'Cause  that's  what  you're  left  with, 
what  you  had.  But  take  what  you  want.  And  if  she 
don't  want  know,  forget  her."  I  was  well  into  song 
lyrics  by  now,  trying  not  to  sing  as  I  recited  them. 
"Just  play  a  lone  hand  for  a  while,  keep  an  eye  on  the 
straight  and  narrow  (what  was  that?).  Stay  in  your 
own  skin  man,  'cause  it... there's... "  Shit,  I  got  mixed 
up,  and  Percy  had  his  forehead  wrinkled  up  like  a  was 
talking  Chinese. 

"Look,  just  act  natural,  and  you'll  be  all  right. 
Lisa  told  me  that  there's  plenty  of  chicks  around  that 
like  you." 

That  woke  him  right  up.  "Who?  who  says 
that?" 

"Like,  uh,  like  Carrie  in  Stats.  Yeah,  she  likes 
your  whole  brainy  thing.  You  can  ask  Lisa  when  she 
gets  here.  Ask  her  if  girls  like  you  when  you're 
yourself  I  think  she  might  even  have  the  hots  for  you 
a  little.  Hey  man,  when  I'm  done  with  her,  she's  all 
yours." 

I  don't  think  he  liked  that  because  he  looked 
away  and  opened  another  beer,  and  I  didn't  like 
saying  it.  But  you  can't  take  it  back.  You  just  have  to 
wait  for  it  to  fade  out  with  the  smoke  rings  you're 
blowing. 

Time  to  drain.  I'd  been  holding  it  through 
most  of  my  speech.  The  doorways  were  a  little 
unsteady,  and  I  whacked  my  shoulder  pretty  good, 
but  I  made  it  to  the  bathroom.  Button  flies  always 
give  you  a  hell  of  a  time  when  you're  skunked.  I  don't 
know  why  I  by  them. 

I  heard  Percy  let  Lisa  in  as  soon  as  I'd  started 
taking  a  leak.  I  tried  to  hurry  because  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  her  first,  but  beer  leaks  can't  be  rushed.  I 
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aimed  just  under  the  rim  so  it  was  quieter  and  I  could 
hear  them  talk. 

"...that,  uh,  what  do  you  think  of  me  as  a 
guy." 

"You're  nice,  Russell.  Ow,  you're  on  my  foot. 
What  are  you  doing?  Where's  Thomas?  Are  you 
drunk?"  Her  voice  was  getting  raspy.  Shit. 

"No,  I  mean,  if  you  and  Tom  weren't 
together,  you  think  that  you  would  maybe..." 

"You're  drunk.  Stand  up.  Come  on,  you're 
hurting  my  shoulder.  I  didn't  know  you  drank.  No,  I 
don't  like  you  like  this."  Then  she  called  out, 
"Thomas." 

I  flushed.  Percy  stormed  past  me  and  I  tried 
to  grab  him,  but  I  missed  and  grabbed  an  armfol  of 
hall  wall.  He  slammed  the  door  to  his  room. 

Lisa  was  standing  in  the  living  room,  tapping 
her  small  leather  boot  on  the  rug.  Her  dull  black  hair 
engulfed  her  shoulders  and  back  like  a  thin,  frayed 
shawl. 

"You're  drunk  too,  aren't  you.  You  know  that 
Russell  was  just..."  I  shut  her  up  with  my  mouth  hard 
and  wet  over  hers.  She  loosened  up  in  my  arms. 

I  laid  Lisa  down  on  the  couch.  The  starlight 
mint  in  her  mouth  didn't  mix  well  with  the  stale  beer 
taste  in  mine.  It  made  me  feel  a  little  sea  sick.  I  got 
some  of  her  clothes  off.  She  had  sprayed  perfiime  on 
her  tits,  and  it  tasted  bitter.  The  weak  hall  light  was 
only  good  for  making  out  profiles.  She  was  working 
off  her  tight  jeans,  and  I  watched  her  face.  Her  nose 
was  large,  a  big  Caesar  nose  from  the  side.  I  never 
realized  its  size  before.  I  pushed  her  hair  back,  and 
my  fingers  got  tangled  in  the  hair  spray.  It  wasn't 
working;  maybe  it  was  the  beer,  maybe  it  wasn't.  We 
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kissed  some  more,  until  I  really  felt  like  I  was  going 
to  puke.  She  had  her  hand  well  into  my  boxers. 

"What's  wrong,  Thomas?" 

"It's  no  good."  I  pushed  myself  up  and  pulled 
on  my  pants.  I  turned  on  the  light  and  looked  for  my 
smokes.  "You  better  go." 

"What?"  Her  eyes  started  watering.  Goose 
bumps  ran  up  her  legs.  She  looked  like  a  fool,  her 
stomach  pale  and  wrinkled  when  she  bent  over,  a 
first-grader  crying  because  it's  not  fair.  I  handed  her 
pants,  and  her  tits  jiggled  as  she  sniffed.  "I  came  all 
the  way  over  here."  (Yeah,  all  the  way  across  the 
parking  lot.)  I  didn't  want  to  hear  it. 

"Danm  it  Lisa,  you  couldnt  just..."  My  voice 
was  burning,  meUing  words  into  a  puddle  at  the  back 
of  my  throat. 

"He  tried  to  hug  me,  I  didn't  know  what  he 
was  doing.  I  didn't  know  where  you  were.  He 
stepped  on  my  foot." 

"Did  it  hurt  that  danm  bad?" 

"Please,  Thomas,  let's  not  fight  tonight."  She 
moved  to  me  and  touched  my  stomach.  Her  eye  liner 
streaked  down  her  cheeks.  "Let's  watch  some  TV 
okay?" 

I  feh  about  as  out  of  place  as  I  ever  had.  A 
smile  settled  on  her  face  until  she  was  pretty  again, 
shiny  hazel  eyes,  the  same  girl  I  hooked  to  land.  And 
it  did  nothing  for  me.  Something  inside  was  growing 
or  dying  then. 

She  was  buttoning  her  shirt  when  I  closed  the 
door.  That  was  the  last  time  I  ever  kissed  her.  When 
the  sour  taste  of  my  filter  burning  snapped  me  out  of 
some  short  spacing-out,  I  dropped  the  butt  in  my 
beer  can  and  headed  for  bed. 
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I  stopped  in  Percy's  room.  He  was  on  the 
floor,  sleeping  wrapped  up  in  a  jean  jacket.  I  set  his 
alarm  for  Erickson's  Symbolic  Logic.  I  turned  to  go 
crash  and  stopped  to  suck  a  whiff  of  the  Fruit  Loops 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  Percy  curled  up  under  the 
swans. 
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The  House 


by  L.  Michael  Bumham 


I  turn  on  lights  and  the  rooms  go  on  sleq^ing. 

Two  faces  smeared  with  wedding  cake,  they  sip  white  wine. 

The  house  is  empty;  I  seek  whatever  it  is  I'm  seeking. 

A  different  picture  appears.  You're  alone,  weeping. 
As  before,  I've  left,  to  travel  back  in  time. 
I  turn  on  lights  and  the  rooms  go  on  sleeping. 

Horror  filled  nights,  fire  fights,  Charlie  comes  creeping. 
You  told  yourself,  "He'll  soon  be  back;  he'll  be  fine." 
The  house  is  empty;  I  seek  whatever  it  is  I'm  seeking. 

Years  passed,  our  daughters,  you,  my  whole  life  weakening. 
"You  must  get  help,"  you  begged,  "can't  you  see  the  signs?" 
I  turn  on  lights  and  the  rooms  go  on  sleeping. 

Past,  present,  there  and  back,  my  mind  kepi  leaping. 

Self  pity,  whiskey,  the  war  within  the  mind 

The  house  is  empty;  I  seek  whatever  it  is  I'm  seeking. 

Mementos,  memories,  stashed  for  safe  keeping. 
One  last  look  around;  what  was  I  hoping  to  find? 
The  house  is  empty;  I  seek  whatever  it  is  I'm  seeking. 
I  turn  on  lights  and  the  rooms  go  on  sleeping. 
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Jungle  Moon 

by  L.  Michael  Bumham 

Awakoied  by  rays  from  the  jungle  moon, 
fear  rumbles  through  me  like  a  thunder  storm. 
"Thirteen-and-a-wake-up,"  I  sigh.  So  close, 
yet,  every  day  and  night  never  end. 
My  fear  subsides,  melts  into  the  night 
as  JcMiesey  arrives,  smiling,  alive. 

"Gettin  short,"  he  beams,  "stay  down,  stay  alive." 
Silently,  we  wait.  Black  clouds  hide  the  mocMi. 
We're  left  blind  but  unafraid  of  the  night. 
McnsocMis  are  coming.  We  can  smell  the  storm, 
its  nearness.  The  calm  is  coming  to  an  end. 
We  watch  as  a  palm  leaf  rides  the  wind  close 

to  the  paddy's  edge.  A  former  walks  close. 
We  can  hear  the  frail  heart  beating.  "Alive, 
for  now,"  I  whisper.  How  will  his  life  ^d? 
Throu^  the  darkened  clouds  peeks  the  jungle  moon. 
Our  p<»ichos  slap  the  rain.  The  raging  storm 
soaks  us.  Jonesys'  smile  lights  up  the  nigjit. 

Black  velvet  mist-drizzle  surrounds  the  nigJit. 
The  monsoon  ends  quickly,  the  dawn  is  close. 
Tracers  streak  through  the  pahns;  a  different  storm. 
Jcttiesy  laughs,  "Stay  down,  stay  alive." 
The  air  is  thick,  moist.  We  have  lost  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  ^d 

and  remember  the  beginning.  My  end 
cannot  come  here,  not  this  place,  not  this  night. 
Water  falls  from  the  frcrnds.  The  moming  moon 
fades.  Flares  sparkle  as  mortar  rounds  land  close 
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to  our  camp.  I  must  make  it  out  alive! 
Pajama  clad  figures  begin  to  storm. 

Madness  rages  like  an  electric  storm. 

The  smoke  fades;  we  smell  the  death;  the  day  aids. 

I  look  around  to  see  who's  still  ahve. 

A  sudden,  silent  shot  in  the  new  nig^t. 

A  still  smiling  Jcmesy  slumps.  His  eyes  close. 

I  gaze  toward  the  final  li^t  of  the  moon. 

The  jungle's  alive  with  the  sounds  of  night. 
My  tour  reaches  the  ead;  the  cheeper's  close. 
Grey  storms  duel  the  rays  of  the  jungle  mocMi. 
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Released 


by  L.  Michael  Bumham 


Monsoons  soaked  our  wounds  for  a  day  and  a 
night.  "Where's  the  chopper?"  you  whispered.  We 
waited.  My  arms  ached,  I  wouldn't  let  you  go.  The 
sky  became  crimson,  eyes  closed,  I  wouldn't  let  you 
go.  A  lifetime,  I  touch  the  Black  smoothness,  the 
cool  marble.  You  return  my  touch. 
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Paris  of  the  East 


by  L.  Michael  Bumham 


The  Army  jeep  mmbled  down  Highway  One 
at  top  speed.  Inside  were  three  eager  G.I.s  heading 
toward  Saigon  and  two  days  of  long  anticipated  R  & 
R.  Lining  both  sides  of  the  highway,  set  in  about  five 
meters  fi-om  the  road,  was  the  jungle  and  a  world 
they  were  racing  to  escape. 

"Slow  down,  Peckerhead,"  shouted  Gaze 
over  the  whining  engine  and  hot  blowing  wind, 
"You'd  think  those  broads  had  some  place  to  go." 

Gaze,  or  Richard  Gazia,  at  twenty-five,  was 
the  oldest  of  the  three  and  the  cockiest.  He  was 
average  height  and  thinly  built,  with  slicked-back 
brown  hair  and  striking  blue  eyes.  He  was  especially 
popular  with  the  blacks  in  the  unit  for  his  soulful 
gestations,  particularly  his  soul  brother  strut.  Bom 
and  raised  in  south  Philadelphia,  Gaze  was  a  playboy, 
a  liar,  an  egotist  and  a  do-nothing.  But  everyone  liked 
him,  even  those  who  knew  him. 

"Christ,  Boner,"  pleaded  Jimmy,  "you  hit 
many  more  of  those  fiickin'  potholes  and  I'm  gonna 
piss  in  my  pants.  Pull  over  to  one  of  them  gook 
stands  so's  we  can  drain  a  vein  and  get  a  beer." 

Nathan  H.  Pettibone  was  eighteen-years-old 
and  the  youngest  of  the  three  fiiends.  He  was  also  a 
virgin.  Boner  was  his  nickname  and  he  hated  it,  but 
like  nicknames  tend  to  do,  it  made  him  feel  included, 
like  one  of  the  guys.  So,  he  didn't  complain  too  much 
when  Jimmy  or  Gaze  used  it.  Nate  was  also  the  quiet 
one  of  the  group.  He  was  sensitive,  jumpy,  eager  to 
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please  and  naive  enough  to  think  there's  eggs  in  a 
cuckoo  clock.  Tall,  skinny  and  pimply-faced,  he  had 
rube  written  all  over  him. 

Nate  screeched  the  jeep  to  a  sudden  halt  in 
front  of  one  of  the  many  peasant  shops  that  lined 
Highway  One  during  the  Vietnam  era.  These  shops, 
some  colorfiil,  some  dingy,  sold  everything  from  soda 
and  soap  to  motor  scooters,  raw  fish  and  Vietnamese 
beer.  Most  of  them  were  made  of  boards  from 
discarded  mortar  munitions  boxes.  These  shops 
invariably  reeked  offish  and  mildew. 

"Three  '33's,  mamma-san,"  said  Gaze.  "Or 
would  you  rather  have  a  Nehi,  Boner?" 

"Aw,  c'mon.  Gaze,  gimme  a  beer,"  replied  a 
red-faced  Nate. 

The  mamma-san  smiled  a  black  toothy  grin  as 
she  handed  Gaze  three  bottles  of  the  sour  tasting 
Vietnamese  beer.  Gaze  took  a  long  drink  as  he  and 
Nate  walked  back  to  the  jeep  and  an  impatient 
Jimmy. 

"Damn-it,  Gaze,"  whined  Jimmy,  "why 
couldn't  the  kid  guard  the  fucking  Jeep?  I  gotta  piss!" 

Gaze  laughed,  "Cuz  someone  had  to  baby-sit 
the  kid." 

Nate,  eyes  lowered,  said  nothing.  He,  in  fact, 
did  not  want  to  be  left  alone. 

Refreshed,  relieved  and  excited,  the  three 
continued  their  journey  down  Highway  One  towards 
Saigon  and  two  days  of  wine,  women  and  whatever. 

Jimmy  Meltripper  was  the  joker,  the  fijn 
lover,  but,  he  was  also  the  worrier.  He  was  twenty- 
two,  slightly  overweight,  a  little  over  six-feet  tall  and 
bald  as  a  cue  ball.  He  was  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  had  received  very  little  formal  education. 
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but  he  could  field  strip  an  M-16  in  less  than  sixty 
seconds  while  reciting  all  the  military  articles  of  war. 
He  was  the  consummate  soldier. 

As  they  grew  closer  to  the  city,  the  roadway 
became  increasingly  crowded  with  men  in  military 
uniforms  or  western  dress  and  women  in  their 
traditional  ao  dai  dresses.  Vietnamese  women  seemed 
weightless  and  had  an  astonishing,  yet  plain  beauty. 
These  long-sleeved  tunics  with  their  tight  high  collars 
and  slit  panels  were  worn  over  satiny  wide  pajamas. 
Nothing  showed  of  the  women  who  wore  them 
except  the  sketched  outline  of  the  smallness  of  their 
arms  and  breasts  and  waists. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  riding  on  Hondas 
or  Vespras  or  Lambrettas.  Old  black  Citroen  sedans, 
long,  low-slung,  with  high  fenders  and  wide  running 
boards,  were  filled  with  dozens  of  Vietnamese.  There 
were  colorful  three-wheeled  lorries  and  ornate  panel 
trucks  with  painted  eyes  for  headlights  and  fancy 
Pagodas  for  roofs.  Amongst  this  civilian  traffic  was 
also  the  rumbling  of  the  huge  military  machines  of 
both  the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  armies. 

"Remember,"  warned  Jimmy,  becoming 
increasingly  somber,  "the  night  belongs  to  Charlie. 
We're  back  at  the  Hotel  before  dark.  And  except  for 
when  we're  with  the  broads,  stick  together!  And  don't 
forget  the  'White  Mice';  they  may  be  Vietnamese,  but 
they  won't  hesitate  to  put  a  fucking  45  between  yer 
tits.  If  we  do  become  separated,  for  any  reason,  we 
meet  at  the  Imperial  Hotel.  You  fuckers  got  that?" 
Jimmy  had  become  very  animated,  almost  angry. 

"Of  all  the  guys  in  the  unit,  I  end  up  with  one 
who  has  a  three  word  vocabulary,"  smirked  Gaze. 
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"Fuck  you  is  only  two  words,  cattle  shit," 
retorted  Jimmy.  Gaze  had  become  slightly  ashen- 
faced  and  very  nervous,  not  because  of  what  Jimmy 
was  telling  them,  but  because  of  the  seriousness  in  his 
voice. 

Gaze  was  the  manager  of  the  enlisted  men's 
club  back  at  the  base  and  except  for  basic  training 
had  never  picked  up  a  weapon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
guns  made  Gaze  very  jumpy.  He  had  been  drafted 
and  wanted  only  to  put  in  his  time  and  go  home.  "All 
I  want  from  this  country  is  the  women,"  he  often 
said.  "I  don't  want  their  troubles."  Gaze  was  a 
coward  and  didn't  care  who  knew  it. 

Deeper  into  the  city,  there  were  sand  bags 
and  concertina  wire  strewn  in  fi-ont  of  every  building 
that  was  occupied  by  U.S.  or  allied  military.  Dotted 
among  the  many  shops,  bars  and  hotels  were 
beautiful  three-  and  four-story  French  colonial 
buildings,  built  years  before  by  the  invading  forces  of 
the  French  Army. 

There  once  was  an  abundance  of  mango, 
tamarind,  rubber  and  flame  trees  lining  those  and 
many  other  streets  in  Saigon  and  the  suburbs  of 
Cholon,  but  since  the  war  they  were  all  removed  in 
order  to  widen  the  roads  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  huge  military  machines  that  soon  dominated  those 
thoroughfares. 

The  jeep  stopped  just  in  front  of  the  small 
military  police  shack  that  guarded  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

"We'll  leave  the  jeep  here  for  safe  keeping  and 
walk  down  Tu  Do  Street,"  smiled  Gaze.  His  old 
swagger  returned.  He  was  in  his  element.  He  was 
back  in  charge. 
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Nate  was  in  awe.  He  was  from  Gila,  Arizona, 
and  had  never  before  seen  such  sights.  Garish  neon-lit 
bars  and  tawdry  souvenir  stands  lined  both  sides  of 
the  street.  Painted,  petite  women  poured  out  of  every 
bar,  displaying  their  wares,  encouraging  the  many 
G.I.'s,  calling,  "pick  me,  pick  me."  Nate  tried 
desperately  to  keep  his  eyes  lowered  but  every  sound, 
smell  and  sight  would  betray  his  embarrassment  and 
force  him  to  look^  stare,  gawk. 

The  three  walked  the  length  of  Tu  Do  and 
then  turned  down  Le  Li,  a  small,  quiet,  dirty  street. 
Gaze  was  as  much  an  expert  of  these  back  streets  as 
Jimmy  was  of  the  intricate  jungle  paths. 

"Wait  'til  ya  see  these  bitches,"  bragged  Gaze. 
"They'll  even  go  for  you.  Boner." 

They  all  laughed  as  they  entered  the  old, 
worn,  brownish  colored,  French  Colonial  building. 

The  waiting  area  was  smoke  filled  and 
smelled  offish.  Roy  Orbison's  "Only  the  Lonely"  was 
playing  on  a  reel-to-reel  tape  recorder  resting  on  a 
ledge  behind  the  bar.  The  women  were  mostly 
dressed  in  mini-skirts,  low-cut,  tight-fitting  tank  tops 
and  white  go-go  boots.  In  the  back  of  the  room, 
blending  into  the  wood  work,  were  two  sinister 
looking  Vietnamese  pimps,  smoking  American 
cigarettes  that  had  been  lit  with  American  Zippos. 
They  were  trying  to  avoid  eye  contact  with  the  three 
new  arrivals.  Only  Jimmy  thought  it  odd  that  there 
were  no  other  G.I.s  in  the  room. 

The  girls  were  lined  up  against  a  long,  ugly, 
pea-green  linoleum  covered  bar.  There  were  no 
chairs  or  stools.  The  procedure  was  simple  and 
obvious:  get  a  giri,  get  laid,  get  out. 
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"Gaze,"  whispered  Nate,  "is  it  O.K.  if  I  could 
have  the  one  in  red  over  there  in  the  comer?" 

"What  cha  whisperin  for?"  laughed  Jimmy. 
"They  don't  know  what  the  fuck  yer  talkin'  about." 

"I  don't  know  kid,"  smiled  Gaze.  "That 
broad's  been  eyein  me  up  and  down  since  we  got 
here.  You  sure  that's  the  one  you  want?" 

"Yea,  Gaze,  she  looks  a  little  like  a  girl  I  once 
knew  back  in  Gila,"  gushed  Nate.  "How  much  do  you 
give  her.  Gaze?" 

" Ya  gotta  negotiate.  Boner.  Offer  her  five  and 
settle  for  ten."  Gaze  was  having  fun  teasing  Nate  but 
was  beginning  to  get  impatient  about  his  own  needs. 
"Go  on  over  there,"  he  dead  panned  to  Nate.  "Just 
hand  her  five." 

Jimmy  had  been  to  this  place  before,  but  he 
was  experiencing  a  different  feeling  this  time. 
Something  just  didn't  seem  right.  "Maybe  I'm  makin 
too  much  outta  this,  "he  thought.  "Two  gooks  and  a 
few  bitches,  what  the  fuck  am  I  worrying  about?"  He 
decided  to  have  a  beer  and  wait  for  Gaze  and  Nate. 
"Anyways,"  he  reasoned,  "how  long  could  it  possibly 
take  a  homy  pretty  boy  and  a  hick  virgin  to  get  off?" 

Jimmy  looked  up  from  his  beer  just  as  Nate 
and  the  lady  in  red  passed  through  the  beaded 
doorway  and  down  the  narrow  hallway.  Nate  had  his 
arms  around  her  like  she  was  his  high  school 
sweetheart.  "Ten  to  one  he's  all  done  before  she's 
even  undressed,"  he  laughed.  "Good  kid,  but  what  a 
cherry." 

Gaze  had  already  disappeared  to  the  other 
side  of  one  of  the  dingy  doors  in  the  back.  Jimmy 
noticed  that  there  were  two  fewer  girls  in  the  room 
now.  "That  fiicker's  havin'  a  menage,"  he  said  out 
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loud.  "I  shoulda  known  that  fiickin  blue-eyed  brother 
wasn't  gonna  settle  for  no  ordinary  short  time." 

Nate  watched  excitedly  as  the  little  Asian  girl 
with  the  raven  hair,  slightly  slanted  eyes  and  tiny 
painted  face  slowly  lifted  the  satiny  tank  top  over  her 
head.  The  pup  tent  below  Nate's  belt  buckle  was 
growing  rapidly.  The  girl  noticed.  She  smiled  as  she 
reached  to  touch  it.  Nate  was  flushed,  shaking, 
smiling.  She  squeezed.  Nate  looked  at  her  hand 
caressing  him,  then  at  her  teacup-shaped  breasts,  her 
perfectly  pick  nipples.  Nate  exploded.  .  .  . 

At  that  same  instant,  there  was  an  ear- 
splitting  whistle  that  seemed  to  be  coming  fi-om  the 
waiting  room.  Jimmy  burst  into  Nate's  room 
screaming:  "It's  the  'White  Mice,'  get  the  fiick  outta 
here.  Boner."  Nate,  still  fully  dressed,  wasted  no  time 
in  bolting  out  through  the  door  and  down  the  hallway 
towards  the  back  exit.  Jimmy  ran  frantically  from 
door  to  door,  looking  for  Gaze,  screaming  his  name 
until  he  was  too  hoarse  to  do  so  any  longer.  He 
couldn't  find  him. 

The  White  Mice  were  the  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  police.  They  were  corrupt,  they  were  mean, 
they  hated  Americans.  For  the  right  bribe  they  would 
set  up  Americans  for  robbery,  beatings,  even  murder 
by  the  Viet  Cong.  Some  would  do  it  for  free. 

Nate  and  Jimmy  were  together  now, 
frantically  running  down  the  unfamiliar  back  alleys. 
Not  far  behind  them,  firing  their  .45's  as  fast  as  they 
could  pull  the  triggers,  were  the  four  half-drunk 
White  Mice. 

"Where  the  fuck  is  Gaze?  Where  should  I 
turn?  How  close  are  they?  Where  the  hell  is  the 
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fiickin'  hotel?"  The  thoughts  raced  through  Jimmy's 

mind. 

Just  then  Jimmy's  unique  survival  instincts 
kicked  in.  They  were  running  through  back  streets 
laden  v^ith  squatting  peasants,  old  rickshaws  were 
rushing  about,  baskets,  food  stands,  clutter 
everywhere.  Now,  every  turn  they  made  was  the  right 
one.  They  were  quickly  losing  the  White  Mice.  No 
more  shots  were  being  fired,  no  more  rapid  chattering 
of  Vietnamese,  no  more  panic  tearing  at  Jimmy's 

guts. 

"Stop  here.  Boner,"  panted  Jimmy.  "The 
lights  to  the  hotel  are  right  up  there."  Jimmy  pointed 
a  shaking  finger  to  the  sky. 

"We  gotta  get  Gaze,"  pleaded  a  ashen-faced 

Nate. 

"Listen  ya  little  pile  a  shit,"  grimaced  Jimmy, 
"it's  almost  dark.  If  we  try  to  find  Gaze  now,  we'll 
end  up  fiickin'  dog  meat.  We  go  back  to  the  hotel, 
report  him  missing  to  the  M.P.s  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  our  fuckin'  R  &  R  lookin'  for  the  asshole." 

Nate  walked  the  length  of  the  compound  one 
last  time.  He  was  headed  for  the  chopper  pad  to 
catch  a  ride  to  Tan  San  Nhut  Airport  and  freedom. 
Nate  was  going  home. 

It  had  been  five  months  since  the  R  &  R 
episode,  and  Gaze  had  never  been  found.  Nate  had 
spent  many  sleepless  nights  thinking  about  Gaze  and 
what  could  have  happened  to  him.  "Were  they 
holding  him  prisoner?  Was  he  tortured?  Did  he  die 
quickly?  Could  I  have  done  anything  more  to  help 
him?  Or,  is  he  living  like  a  Sultan,  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  beautiful  Vietnamese  sirens?"  Nate  smiled. 
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"Hey,  Nate,  wait  up,"  hollered  Jimmy  as  he 
ran  toward  Nate.  "What's  a  matter,  ya  can't  say  good- 
bye? 

"Sorry,  Jimmy,  I  thought  you  were  at  the 
USO  show,  watching  the  broads  dancin'."  Nate  still 
had  trouble  understanding  why  Jimmy  had  extended 
for  another  tour  of  duty  in  this  hell-hole.  "I  didn't 
wanna  bother  you." 

The  two  men  walked  silently  up  the  narrow 
path  that  led  to  the  waiting  chopper.  In  a  clearing, 
just  a  few  meters  to  the  west,  a  Staff  Sergeant  was 
giving  orders  in  animated  fashion  to  a  couple  of 
privates  sitting  in  a  jeep,  "...don't  catch  any  exotic 
diseases,  don't  give  the  milit^  a  bad  name,  and 
make  sure  yer  off  the  streets  before  dark,  cuz  the 
night  belongs  to  Charlie. ..." 
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